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“UNFIT FOR INFANTS.” | 


1 can never be inappropriate to discuss the question of feed 
ing, and particularly of feeding children, at Christmas 
time. The story we have to tell is not a fresh one, but in 
its oldness lies its interest Some time ago Mr. Lloyd, the 
Consulting Chemist of the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa 

tion, at the request of that body, made an examination of the 
various brands of condensed milk that are in the market. Now. 
it may not be known to all our readers that this condensed milk 
is a common article of diet in villages where it might be imagined 
that ordinary cow's milk was plentiful. The difficulties about 
cow's milk are two-fold. One is that the supply is very often 
sent straight to a town that may be a hundred and fifty miles 
away, while those who are living, so to speak, close to the cow 
sheds are unable to buy it In the second place, where natural 
milk is procurable, cottage people often prefer to buy condensed 
milk, under the very mistaken notion that it is cheaper than the 
other. At any rate, this tinned milk is sold in very great quanti 
ties to the poor alike of the \ illage and the town At the end of 
his analysis Mr. Lloyd said, and we should like to impress his 
words on the attention of our readers: ‘‘ The more I study 
condensed, machine-skimmed milk, the more convinced I am 
that the lL.egislature ought to insist upon every tin of this 
substance being marked in large letters, ‘ Unfit for Infants.’ ”’ 
Anyone who takes the trouble to go through the analysis will 
not think that this language is too strong. This machine- 
skimmed tinned milk is the most abominable and the most 
mischievous food that can be given to a child. It consists for 
the most part of sugar which has been added in the course of 
manufacture, and this sugar is probably cane or beet sugar 
Now every mother is aware that she cannot give her infants 
cane or beet sugar with impunity. It produces certain very 
pernicious results “The milk sugar natural to milk ’’—here 
we quote Mr. Lloyd-—‘‘ is of a peculiar character not liable to 
cause this trouble.”’ Of course, educated people, when they 
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bring up children artificially, purchase this milk sugar, which is 
to be had from any chemist, and use it in the food they give. 
But in the diluted condensed milk there is three times as much 
sugar as required and, according to the analyst, only one-fifth 
at most consists of milk sugar. This in itself demonstrates 
that condensed skim milk is a most unsuitable substitute for 
human milk, or even for natural cow’s milk. 

But this is not all. If we compare Kd6nig’s analysis of 
woman's milk with that of one of Mr. Lloyd’s samples, we find that 
the butter fat, which is 3°78 in human milk, is diminished to 0°3 in 
the other. The casein shows an increase. The soluble albumin 
is 1°26 in woman's milk, there was none inthe sample. The sugar 
in the woman’s milk was 6°21, but had swollen to the alarming 
quantity of 20°42 in the sample, wherein, too, the mineral matter 
had just been doubled. Upon a comparison the comment ot 
Mr. Lloyd was: “ It is evident that the marked deficiency of 
fat will always render separated milk an unsuitable food for 
children. We must not overlook the fact that while Nature 
supplies to the infant mainly a soluble albumin, requiring 
practically no digestion, condensed milk supplies only an in- 
soluble albumin, and that often most difficult of digestion.”’ 
Under the most favourable conditions this condensed skim 
milk is thoroughly unfit for children; but in the manner in 
which it is used it is still more so. The cottager has no idea of 
the amount of dilution that the condensed milk will stand. 
Her practice is to put a little at the bottom of a cup or tumbler 
and fill up the rest with water. Of course, this is absurd. The 
amount of water that should be added, if it be required to bring 
the condensed milk back to its original condition of skim 
milk, is about twice the bulk. The vast numbers of very 
badly-nourished children which are to be seen about our English 
villages owe their miserable bodies and white faces in a large 
measure to this wash that they are fed with. It is impossible 
to call it anything else than a wash, for at the best it is skim 
milk diluted with water, and it seems to have been rather poor 
skim milk at the first Ihe industry is not an English one, but 
almost entirely foreign, and the tinning of milk appears to be 
only a device for getting rid of a waste product. The best 
quality of milk is not used for the purpose. Further, this work 
of preparing it is not properly done. In examining the tins, !t 
was found that a proportion, when pierced for opening, showed 
signs of milk oozing out, and examination showed that the whole 
of the contents was gradually swelling from the expansion ol 
gas. This gas was produced by bacteria. Other samples gave 
off a disagreeable odour, and this was found to be caused by 
bacteria of another kind. It would be too much to expect that 
scrupulous cleanliness should be attended to in the preparation of 
this cheap food, and, of course, if impurities were admitted, we 
can well understand how such results were bound to follow. 
Supposing, however, that these facts were not so, and that th 
food was wholesome, it is not difficult to show that it is extremely 
dear. A little calculation brings out the fact that the sugar ts 
paid for at the rate of fivepence a pound, or double its market 
value, and the separated milk is paid for at the extravagant rate 
of eightpence a gallon, or at least four times what it costs in its 
natural condition. 

Now these facts are perfectly well known and admitted by 
the Local Government Board and by the Board of Agriculture 
Indeed, it was promised that official action should be taken, and 
no better official action is possible than that of stamping each 
tin with the legend ‘‘ Unfit for Infants.’”” But what with red 
tape and incurable delay, our authorities seem a long time in 
getting into action, and nothing effective has been done to 
check the use of this pernicious food for children, Perhaps one 
need not wonder at this too much, because such health laws as 
exist in this country are carefully and systematically ignored 
There is no attempt in country districts to see that milk is sold 
in its proper quantity and at its proper quality. There is no 
attempt to enforce even such a necessary Act as that which 
regulates the selling of bread by weight. Sanitary laws exist 
on the Statute Book. but only as book laws. They are not 
enforced, 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“THE frontispiece this week is a portrait of H.R.H. the 

| Duchess of Albany, with H.R.H. Princess May of Teck, 
and the eldest daughter of H.R.H. the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany is the daughter of the 
late Prince George of Waldeck. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to pholograph houses, 


gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 
spondence at once to him. 
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HE date of this number is December 24th, and before 
it comes out preparations for the great festival of 
Christmas will practically be complete. Interest will 
have been transferred from the shop to the home. 
Presents have been transferred from the counter to 

the sack of Santa Claus, turkeys from the poulterers to 
the kitchen, and ivy and holly from the garden to the 
wall. Now is the time when trainloads of merry girls and 
boys have come back from school, and home rings with their 
laughter. With joy they prepare for the ancient rites and 
ceremonies of Christmas. Let us hope that many are still so 
unsophisticated as to play Hunt the Slipper and Blind Man's Buff 
as whole-heartedly as their grandfathers did in the early days of 
Queen Victoria. If they do so they will act in the spirit that 
animates COUNTRY LIFE, which, without disdaining what is 
new, has always felt a sympathy with whatever has been handed 
down from the past and hallowed by old associations. In 
accordance with this tradition, and in expression of a personal 
regard that grows as the years pass, in the old words which 
cannot be improved on, we wish each and every reader A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

It comes as a shock to our insular pride to learn that the 
greater number of the Christmas-trees which, as we write, gladden 
the arid expanse of Covent Garden Vegetable Market are of 
German origin. The tender flush of the early rhubarb, “ the 
garden’s’”’ first harbinger of spring, we know to be French ; 
the cheery tint of the young carrots soon to make their appear 
ance we are willing to credit to the generous account of the 
Channel Islands; but the soft green of the Yuletide larch 
we congratulated ourselves was entirely a British production. 
Instead of which we learn that it hails from the Hartz Moun- 
tains and the great flats of North Germany, only a very small 
proportion being supplied by plantations in Surrey and Sussex. 
It is bad enough for us at home to tie our presents to the alien 
branches, but much worse for the poor exiles who, regardless of 
trouble and expense, have sent “home”’ for the children’s 
tree. We hear of one which has gone out to Singapore, and 
several to Canada, of all places. However, since the Christmas- 
tree was really only introduced into this country by the late 
Prince Consort, the German importation is not so incongruous 
as it may seem. The only regrettable thing is that our 
schemes for the afforestation of waste places have not produced 
something suitable for table decoration. 


Last week we dwelt at some length on the gap that exists 
in rural education, and suggested means by which it might be 
filled up. Since then we are glad to see that Dr. Heath of the 
Board of Education has given the assurance that this matter 
is engaging the attention of the authorities. It is a fact with 
which all who know the subject are familiar that the boy when 
he leaves school very often forgets much more than he remem- 
bers, and it is obvious that, if the full value is to be obtained 
for the expense to which the State is put in educating the 
children, it is necessary to find some method of continuing the 
process. Dr. Heath points out that something more than 
ordinary instruction, or even technical education, is necessary. 
“ They needed not only to know how to become good workmen, 
but also how to live their lives.” He mentions as branches of 
that wider education which he wishes to advocate “ the spirit 
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of co-operation,” ‘‘ the study of the humanities,” aid he 
equality of effort." We have had striking evidence receiitly 
the want of this kind of education in our working-men, who, on 
a noteworthy occasion, showed that they had not been traine: 
to act in obedience to their own chosen leaders. They should 
be taught to recognise that loyalty in this respect is an essential 
quality. Unless it is cultivated industrial conditions must soon 
or late revert to a state of chaos. 


An extremely intelligent farmer of the old working type, con 
versing with the present writer on the effects of the wet season, 
remarked that the injury done was mainly of two kinds. Wheat 
and sheep are adversely affected. It was pretty to see his rugged 
face light up as he spoke of the young wheat plant. ‘‘ You sees 
him heaped over with snow,” he said, ‘‘ or bound as hard as iron 
in frost and think ’im gone, but the weather clears away and 
there he is as green and fresh as ever. Only he cannot stand 
being covered over with water. He is easily drownded, and 
low-lying lands you could row a boat on will have all their wheat 
drownded this year.”” He was, no doubt, right, and this is the 
more regrettable because the sowing season was exceptionally 
good, and on well-drained land the plant, now about two inches 
high, has come up without a blank, and is in most satisfactory 
condition. But on low-lying ground many of the wheat fields 
are changed into lakes, and we fear that not even Professot1 
Biffen is likely ever to produce a wheat immune from the danger 
of “ drowndine.”’ 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES. 
As I went up the hill afar 
This winter’s afternoon, 
Before the blinking of a star, 
Or shining of the moon ; 
The dead leaves flitted after me 
More dreary grew the day; 
Yet all around the holly tree 
Shone light beside the way! 


Though darksome as December night 
Our wildling holly tree, 

Its berries glimmer ruddy bright 
For mortal eyes to see; 

That both the evil and the good 
Might thank our Lord most dear, 

Who sets red candles ‘mid the wood 
At this dark time o’ year! 

This eve in dusky holly shrine 
With mosses grey inlaid, 

1 find in heart the Child Divine, 
The Blessed Mother Maid; 

With tapers spread of berries red, 
An altar here I see, 

And bow the knee and bend the head 
teneath the holly tree! 

The Counsellor, the Wonderful 
Is with us here to-night! 

The God and Father of us all, 
The Prince of Peace and Light! 

Let all beneath the holly spray 
Now bless our Lord most dear, 

Who sheds His brightness on our way 
As Christmas draws anear! 

ALIck IK. GILLINGTON, 


Sheep are sufiering equally. the sheep in this country 
has little reason to fear anything except rain. Wind, even 
when it comes in: the . terrific gales of last week, leaves 
the serenity of its temperament undisturbed. It scarcely 
ever thinks it worth while to seek shelter even from the coldest 
blasts that come upon a bare and moory upland. Nor does 
frost distress it. Man in his desire to secure a thick fleece has 
put the sheep in the position of a human being, compelled in 
winter to wear an overcoat too heavy for comfort on the average 
day, and an effective protection against extreme cold. Frost 
and snow, therefore, are not feared by sheep-breeders, except in 
hilly districts where the flock runs risk of burial. Rain, especially 
on clavey soil, is a much more formidable enemy. It has particu 
larly injured the early-lambing flocks, like the Dorset horns. 
which have been established in some of the counties round 


London. 


Some of the recent wind-storms, coming upon an earth 
sodden with the previous rain, have been very severe on the 
gardens, and on the standard roses in particular. The trees 
have been practically in full summer leaf, for the cold snap in 
November did few of them any harm, and the weather has been 
so mild since that their leaves have not even turned colour. 
But though we pride ourselves on the almost perpetual verdure 
of some of the rose trees, it is a quality which makes them a fine 














mark for the buffets of such wind as we,have had lately, and it 
is only by dint of very good staking that it has been possible 


to keep them upright under the stress of the storm. The 
circumstance « brought out the great advantage of stout 
wooden stakes over iron supports. The latter, in a ground 
sodde th rain, do not get any adequate hold at all. A good 


two or even three of them, if the standard has a large 
vell hammered down, is the only sufficient help for the trees. 





The Head-master of Harrow has decided, in consequence 
of a few rather severe sore throats, which rumour had exaggerated 
into something more serious, that the school should break up 
for the Christmas holidays a day or two before the previously 
fixed date. From what we may remember of our own boyhood, 
we shall not be inclined to think that there will have been any 
adverse criticism of this determination among the boys them 
selves, nor do we doubt for a moment that it was wisely arrived 
at. But what does occur to us to speculate on is the number 
of letters that we should have read in the papers about the 
insalubrious conditions of an educational establishment set down 
by a river had the same necessity arisen in some other great 
schools, Eton or Winchester, for instance. Undoubtedly it is 
a misfortune that so many ancient institutions of the kind should 
occupy these lowly situations—the only available ones by reason 
of the difficulty of access to the upper lands, at the date of their 
erection—but the unfortunate experience of Harrow at least 
shows that a school set on a hill is not wholly immune from the 
ills to which the human boy is liable. 





Ihe holly trees have been unusually bright with the red 
berries during the whole of the passing year ; but just now, when 
their brightness has been especially sought by the “ berry- 
snatchers,”’ as they may be called, for the adornment of London 
shops and country cottage and hall, they are not to be seen very 
plentifully. The truth is, no doubt, that the poor trees cannot 
go on making fruit for ever. The last year’s crop was a very 
fine one ; but what was more remarkable was the long clinging 
of the berry on the branch. This is probably as we should always 
see it, if the birds did not pluck the berries off; and the reason 
why the berries remained so long this year is, no doubt, that the 
birds did not attack them much because it was a very moist 
season and there was an abundance of other juicy food which 
they liked better. This plucking of the fruit must be far from 
an unmixed evil for the tree, for it must spare it the exhaustion 
of the nutriment of all those berries until the maturity at which 
they would drop off of their own accord, and it may be that it is 
partly because they have not received their relief at the beaks 
of the birds that we have not found our holly trees very brilliant 
this year when we look for them to adorn our Christmas revels. 


It has been remarkable, in the midst of some of the most 
disastrous weather of the first half of December, how gloriously 
the thrushes were singing in our Southern shires. The reason 
for this unusual chorus of song at so early a date is, no doubt, 
that, though the storms and floods were fraught with disaster, 
humanly speaking, they were accompanied by abnormally mild 
weather at such an early season. ‘he birds evidently thought 
that spring was at hand and became vocal accordingly. ‘he 
thrushes were not the only kind that gave evidence of this faith 
that winter’s worst was over. Many others were pairing, and 
even looking over the places of their last year’s nests with a view 
to future tenancy. It is only to be hoped that the cold spell which 
is bound to come will arrive in time to stop them before they 
have carried their preparations very far ; but it is almost certain 
that some of the early nesters, such as the robins, will find that 
they have been hurried into a fatal error.. 

[wo matters arising out of the crime with which London 
was startled on Saturday morning must seriously engage the 
attention of the authorities. This is the second warning they 
have had of the mischief that can be done by armed and desperate 
aliens. The question arises whether there is not a method by 
which the ownership of such revolvers as were used could 
be recorded. Each weapon might be numbered and the first 
purchaser registered. If that were done, it would be possible in 
some cases, at least, to trace the revolver to its final owner. The 
other question is in regard to the arming of the police. The 
objection to it is that at present the policeman is regarded in 
a very friendly light by all sections of the population, and the 
ordinary English criminal does not readily resort to violence 
against him. The fact that he always carried a revolver might 
have the effect of changing this feeling, and it is just possible 
that an impetuous policeman might be tempted to shoot when 
there was really no necessity. But, on the other hand, the 
criminal alien, armed with a modern weapon of precision, is not 
to be dealt with except by policemen as well armed as he is. 
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At this time of year great interest is felt among the inhabi- 
tants of our rural villages in the “ sharing out ’’ of the slate club. 
The club in itself is really an admirable institution. It encourages 
the men to save many a sixpence which would otherwise dis- 
appear unobserved in beer and tobacco. The sum collected 
amounts to a sum which is drawn at a time when everybody is 
glad of a little additional money. Generally, too, the club has 
a sick fund from which, in case of illness or accident, a member 
can receive a weekly allowance for a limited period without 
feeling, since he has contributed to the original fund, that he is 
in receipt of charity ; and in the event of death in the family of 
a member, a collection is made among his fellow-clubmen, which 
enables him to meet the expenses of the funeral—always a heavy 
tax on a working-man’s income. The drawback to the club is 
that its meetings are generally held in a public-house, the land- 
lord of which frequently acts as its treasurer, while the brewer 
becomes its banker, allowing the men a fair rate of interest on 
their savings. As far as mine host and his brewer go, the con- 
cern is as reputable as if it were controlled by the rector and the 
funds invested with the parish doctor; but there is a natural 
temptation for men to celebrate club night at the inn as they 
could not at the schoolroom, for instance, while in a large village, 
where two or three clubs exist side by side in separate inns, and 
most of the men in the place belong to all of them, the cost of 
depositing club money must be considerable. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
Away below the river sings, 
High overhead the sound of wings, 
Do you remember ? 


Around us two the stately trees 
Showered their gold in autumn’s breeze 
Last November. 


The sunset glow of northern skies 

Lightened within your dreaming eyes 
That lovely day. 

Your voice was soft as western air 

When in vour hands I laid my prayer 
And heard you say 

“Is this for me?”’—then gently took 

The page from my heart’s close sealed book 
The homage due 

To you and to your music’s gift, 

Which from the first my soul did lift 
To visions new. 


The river still sings on below, 

The sound of wings sweeps to and fro 
As yestervear. 

The twilight softly sighs your name, 

Nothing is somehow quite the same 
Without you, dear. 


Under modern conditions the doctor has no closer con- 
federate than the plumber, and that in itself would be a sufficient 
reason for the importance attached to the Plumbers’ Conference 
which met at the Guildhall this week. The Lord Mayor, in an 
exceptionally good speech, explained the importance of this 
calling. He rightly put down the change that has taken place 
to a corresponding change in medicine. In the old days men of 
science concerned themselves chiefly about the curative methods ; 
to-day they adopt the more sagacious plan of preventing evils 
from arising. He found an excellent illustration in the history 
of small-pox. This dreadful disease once used to ravish 
England, and now there are thousands of doctors who have 
never had a case of it. This was not due to the discovery of 
any extraordinary cure, but to the efforts of the plumber. It is 
improved sanitation that has made small-pox a thing of the past ; 
and the Plumbers’ Company has shown great intelligence in 
adopting these modern methods. The plumber’s trade for a 
long time past has endeavoured, by supplying medical appliances 
to the approval of the medical profession, to show that certain 
diseases were preventable,and some have actually been prevented, 
In order to carry on the work, the Plumbers’ Company is going 
to ask the Legislature for the right of registration, so that when a 
man calls himself a plumber it may be known, through the agency 
of the Plumbers’ Company, whether or not he is competent. 


It is thoughtlessness, not vice, that is at the root of nine- 
tenths of the cruelty inflicted in the world, especially, perhaps, 
of cruelty to animals. Certainly it is thoughtlessness that has 
led the foolish owners of dogs to which they are really attached 
to decorate them at election-time with the colours of one or 
other of the rival candidates. The result is inevitable, and 
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obvious to a moment’s consideration—the first time the decorated 
dog appears in the camp of the enemy, especially if he be a 
juvenile enemy, it is immediately assailed with opprobrium, 
which does not hurt it, and with brickbats and other missiles 
which do. To send forth a dog thus marked out for the slings 
and arrows of the opposing party is a signal instance of the 
cruelty of thoughtlessness. A correspondent, writing to a 
contemporary, says that it is now too late to protest against 
this practice, since the election is over. But we seem to be 
falling victims to ‘‘ the election habit.’’ Who shall say how 
soon the next will be upon us ? 


Mr. F. C. Selous is shortly leaving England on a mission for 
the Natural History Museum. The unrivalled collection of 
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African big-game animals in the Gallery of Mamma tains 
no complete specimen of the Sudan eland, and it is wit a W 


to making good this deficiency that Mr. Selous is going ont { 

the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Lado district of the Upper Nile. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Roosevelt obtained two or three exampl 

of this fine animal for the National Museum at Washington, and 
it is therefore satisfactory to learn that the authorities of our 
own museum do not mean to sit quietly until someone sees fit 
to present a specimen to the nation, but, on the contrary, are 
taking active steps to enrich still further the collections at 
South Kensington. As Mr. Selous is going out under official 
auspices, he will be given special facilities, and we may confidently 
anticipate that his mission will be a very successful one from 
the museum’s point of view. 


THE SPIRIT OF MERRIMENT. 


O happier inspiration ever came to our artist photo- 
grapher, M. Frechon, than that of photographing those 
simple fishermen from the coasts of his native land 
in their hour of glee. In our time there is too much 
aptitude to look on the lives of the poor as sodden, 

unleisured and sad. Let us realise for a moment how the 
statistician philosopher, ardently bent on explaining the 
wretchedness of poverty, would have described these men. He 
would have calculated their earnings and found out that they do 
not obtain a living wage. They would be classed by Mr. Booth 
and the thousands of writers and speakers who have embroidered 
his conclusions as belonging to the hand-to-mouth class who 
have no reserve for the morrow. The armchair philanthropist 
would collect their small budgets to show how little meal and 
meat they buy at the village shop, how poor their garments, 
how insufficient their fare. Then in loftier strains he would 
dilate on the narrowness and hardness of their lives, likening 
them to wild things in a barren land that awake every morning 
to begin a hunt and a scramble for food that only ends when 
darkness comes and night hushes them to sleep in the shelter 


of cave or tree. So day by day it goes on, till at last they are 
lulled to a repose from which there is no awaking. In this way 
does he fill his eyes with tears of compassion for the lot of the 
wretched poor. 

But scenes such as are depicted here give the lie to his 
sentimental philosophising. Here is a fac-simile of life. No 
imaginative artist has suffused these weather-stained, toil-worn 
lineaments with a joy of his own engendering, but the mechanical 
eve of the camera has seen and recorded the homely and natural 
merriment that sits so well on the homely faces. They are 
obviously and truly “ in their glee.’’ Their faces afford magnificent 
proof that Black Care does not always ride behind the horseman 
lor the time being the ills of life are forgotten—the perilous 
voyage, the precarious livelihood, hungry bellies, and the “ one 
dimned thing after another’ which is said to make up life 
lhese jolly labourers remind us of the Jolly Beggars, but with a 
difference. They are respectable toilers, but in the other case 
unemployed and unemployable beggars with their brats, tramps, 
tinkers and fiddlers, the very offscouring of the road, male and ~ 
female, come together not by any means to raise the loud lament 
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nd bewail their sad fate, to brood and moan over their sorrows, 
but to give full vent to their merriment. Rags and dirt and 


poverty and lauvghtet ikes the very rafters ring ! [hat 


was life as it wa ived, in contrast to the philosopher’s 
lugubriou \ there is nothing healthier and more 
health e human race than this resiliency of the 
hur ' Vithout it the lot of the very poor would be 


The hard, bare facts of their lives make up a 
tion of toil and privation that would spell misery if 
invincible human spirit did not rise above its surroundings 

Who can avoid sympathising with the jollity of those who might 
easily vield to misery 2? We may smile at the East End “‘ donah”’ 
when, in the frenzy and abandonment of merriment on a Bank 
Holiday, she sings while the action accompanies the words, 
Swing me up a little bit higher, Obadiah, do,” but we know 
that is the ventilation, the relief offered by nature. And it is one 
of the forces that make the world go round, for, as Autolycus 
sings, ‘‘A merry heart goes all the way, Your sad tires in a 
mile a = 
[here is not a better motto for everyday wear, and, be it 
understood, merriment is no bar to high and serious endeavour 
We do not, of course, speak of the merriment of the professional 
humorist, which is often forced and artificial, like the jokes of a 
circus clown before a thin house, when, even as the witticisms 
come out of his mouth, he is wondering how he shall pay for 
his night’s supper. Ihe inveterate inborn jester is no better 
He makes light of trouble because he has not depth enough to be 
ruffled by it Ihe wind raises no tempest in a shallow pool 
lo bear it like a man I must feel it like a man,” said Banquo. 
But, in a man of metal, endeavour brings its own high spirits. 
When the human machine is working at a high power, when all 
the energies of mind and body are concentrated, the very effort 
brings out a cheerfulness that finds various forms of expression. 
It will cause one to crack a jest as he bends to his task, and 
another to hum a tune, while a third cannot forbear shouting in 
his glee There is no cessation of labour, no arrest of brain or 
hand, but only a bubbling forth of superfluous energy. 
jut some take their labour, like their pleasures, sadly. 
They have always something to bemoan, they sink or stagger 
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under the load and, unfortunately, their demeanour has a depress- 
ing effect on those with whom they come in contact. If they 
take up an amusement or a hobby, it is only to carry into it the 
manner and method which they have cultivated in business. 
They play with the same wiseacre air with which they work. 
And that brings us to another phase of the subject. In his 
recent biography of Chatham, Lord Rosebery regrets that 
nothing has been left to show us how the great Minister com- 
ported himself in hours of relaxation, what he was like in dressing- 
gown and slippers with a pipe in his mouth. After work is the 
time for merriment, and really unhappy is he who cannot in his 
own way, humbler or not, follow the example of the historic 
character who, doffing his official robe, exclaimed, “‘ Lie there, 
Lord Chancellor of England.”” We once asked a man who had 
raised nimself to eminence what quality was most conducive 
to success, and he replied “‘ The power of shutting down.”” His 
conduct exemplified what he meant. Never was anyone keener, 
more concentrated, more alert when at work ; but those who met 
him away from it found him a man apparently devoid of care, 
full of an almost mad gaiety, ready with the whole-heartedness 
of a boy to go heart and soul into the fun of the moment. There 
is a fine picture drawn by the late Professor Masson of Carlyle 
in an hour of ease after his celebrated Rectorial address in 
Edinburgh. We all know with what groaning and labour the 
task was approached and how brilliantly it was performed, the 
old sage clarifying and simplifying the thought and experience 
of a lifetime into a brief address to the students. Scarcely had 
the shouting died down and the young hopes of Scotlanddispersed, 
each his several way, ere the old man recovered some of his own 
youthful gaiety, and that night after dinner none joined more 
heartily than he in singing to the tune of “ Roy’s wife of 
Ardavalloch’’ a parody which ran “ Stuart Mill on mind and 
matter.”’ In their own humble way these fishermen are doing the 
same thing, that is, merrily rejoicing when the day’s work is over. 
lor us to-day a long year’s work is drawing to a close, and if we 
sat down and reflected, no doubt many of us would find only a 
little cause for satisfaction, much for regret in our record, and 
such meditation is not without its place; but its place is 
solitude. When it is over, still the knowledge remains that there 
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is nothing more calculated to make us front the New Year with 
spirit and courage. Let the case be put with frank selfishness, 
that it is best for the individual to snatch the joy of the flying 
hour, but let it be remembered also that there is nothing more 
infectious than gaiety, and by being happy ourselves we are 
taking the most effective means of making others happy. Should 
there be, as there must be, some whose retrospect is mostly 
sorrowful, even they may be counselled to cast away care at 
Yule, thinking only that 

*Tis merry in hall 

When beards wag all 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


[HE DESTRUCTION OF Rats. 

T is greatly to be regretted that, notwithstanding the money 
lavished on other departments, the Board of Agriculture is 
so short of funds that it can do no work of investigation 
whatever. This fact becomes pitiably apparent from a 
perusal of the leaflet that has just been issued on the destruc 
tion of rats. If the Board of Agriculture had in its employ a 

single bacteriologist engaged in original research work, it might have 
been possible to have sent out a leaflet on the rat that would have been 
interesting and useful. But here there is merely a recital of what 
has been in the daily papers, and of what every man engaged in 
agriculture knows for himself. There is no evidence at all of original 
work having been done by the writer of the pamphlet. He starts 
off with the stale news that there are two kinds of rats found in 
Great Britain, and he describes them just as they have been described 
in some hundreds of newspapers within the last few months. Next 
we are told the equally obvious truth that the females breed at a 
very early age and produce litters of from six to fourteen young. 
That they are omnivorous feeders, addicted at times to cannibalism, 
is equally true. The writer does venture on a little criticism when 
he says that ‘‘ Many estimates have been made of the damage done 
by the rat population of Great Britain in a single year, but as these 
estimates are based on the assumption that the supplies consumed 
by rats would otherwise be available for human use or consumption, 
the reasoning is unsound. It is, however, generally admitted that 
the damage done is incalculable.’’ He goes on to instruct farmers 
that ‘‘ much damage is done to buildings, floors and other kinds of 
woodwork from their power of gnawing holes and passage ways.”’ 
This is supplemented with the remark that “ It is also known that 
the disease called plague may be spread to human beings by fleas 
from infected rats.’’ After some more loose talk about the natural 
history of the rat, we come to the actual killing. They should be 
destroyed ‘‘ when the danger of injury from their presence out 
weighs the probable cost and trouble of killing them.’’ We weigh 
this sentence in our mind and wonder what is the real meaning 
Who is to estimate the danger of injury from their presence 

Finally, we come to the description of three methods that may be 
employed for the destruction of rats, which are enumerated as 
(1) hunting, (2) trapping, (3) the use of poison or rat virus lhe first 
of these methods is slipped past with the remark that “ most 
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residents in the country are acquainted with the ratting instinct, 
of terriers and with the employment of ferrets, and a knowledge of 
the practice can better be obtained by experience than by descrip 
tion.’’ A skilled rat-catcher, if he had been consulted, might even 
on this point have given farmers some useful hints, such as a descrip 
tion of the haunts that may be effectively raided with dogs and 
ferrets and which strongholds give the rats a refuge from thes« 


enemies, Then the writer goes on to a description of the methods 
of poisoning, and finally comes to rat viruses. He asserts, on what 
authority is not stated, that these ‘“‘ can be used without fear of 
direct injury to any animals other than rodents.”’ It is a great 


pity that the Board of Agriculture does not seem to have been in 
a position to employ somebody who had given special attention 
to the subject to write this pamphlet The opportunity was a 
great one, as the advisability, indeed the necessity, of getting rid 
of rats is now universally acknowledged But in the leaflet there is 
nothing more than the feeling, which farmers of all ages and all 
times have had, that the rat is a nuisance that ought to be killed 
in some way, by dogs, ferrets, poison or any agency that is effective 
Any newspaper would have been ashamed to publish such common 
places, and we cannot help thinking that the Board of Agriculture, 
if it is going to give advice at all, should procure the services of 
an expert who could say something that had not appeared in every 
newspaper and was not the A BC of every farmer of even a moderat¢ 
amount of intelligence. 
COLOURING AND TRIMMING OF SHEEP 
At a recent meeting of the Hampshire Down Breeders’ 
Association a resolution was moved which began as follows 
That the colouring of Hampshire Down sheep shall be 
discontinued ' a In the discussion of the motion the 
mover added the words ‘‘ and faking,’’ and another speaker 
argued that trimming was a practice still more calculated to 
deceive the unwary These bold advocates for reform met 
with no success, and the motion was not carried. Yet there 
can be no question that they were right in principle, and 
that their views were only a little too advanced for their times 
The question is a most interesting one, but by no means new It 
has an ethical side to it, and the arguments against “ faking "’ ar 
strong because all attempts to improve the points of an animal in 
mere outward appearance are obviously intended to give it a 
fictitious value. On the other hand, it is argued that colouring 
and trimming are recognised by long usage, and that as all exhibi 
tors make an equal use of them, there is no injustice involved 
This argument is specious, but on examination will scarcely hold 


water. It is easy to picture a class of sheep under the inspection 
of the judge containing an animal so nearly perfect as to require 
no trimmimg Is it fair in that case to allow serious faults 
in the other competitors to be disguised by the clever use of 
the shears ? Then, should not the buyers be considered, to say 


nothing of the general public, who are even more easily misled 
It lies with the show authorities to take steps in this matter; but 
it requires much courage for them to adopt measures that may seem 


to attack the vested interests of their exhibitors The only really 
effective remedy would be to forbid the use of the shears at all 
after a certain fixed date, and perhaps public opinion will some 


day compel that course to be taken \ | M 
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HERE was once a 
Prince who was so 
charming, good 

looking, amusing and amiable 

that all the Princesses in the 
world were ready to marry him. Unfortunately, try as he would, 
he could never fall in love, and spent his days riding about his 
kingdom, laughing and enjoying himself. Of course, everybody 
was very angry at such behaviour and scolded him whenever 
there was an opportunity; but it was no good. At last the 

Princesses grew desperate, and each, unknown to the other, 

started off to consult a very celebrated Witch who had lately 

settled in the middle of a great black pine forest. She was not 
very encouraging. 

“ Well,” she said, when each in turn asked how she could 
best captivate the Prince, ‘I can’t say that things look very 
hopeful. Your best chance is to get into his dreams. You can 
say what you like to him then. it is possible that he may fall 
in love with you in this way and look for you when he wakes. 
The dreams cost five hundred pounds apiece, or twenty for 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“It is very expensive,” the Princesses murmured ; but 
they thought it an excellent idea, nevertheless (‘‘ and, after all,” 
each said to herself, ‘“‘ when I marry him I can make him pay the 
bill’’). Some who were very confident only bought six dreams, 
others went as far as fifty. They wrote down on paper what- 
ever they wished the Prince to dream, and these prescriptions 
the Witch made up in bottles, daintily tied up with ribbon 
which the Princesses had to drink before going to bed. Each 
had a special night on which to be dreamt of, so as not to clash 
with the others. The Witch was very pleased, for her terms 
were ready money, and the old riding-boot in which she kept 
her gold was overflowing. 

‘*T shall be able to give you a new broomstick at last, my 
dear,”’ she said to her assistant, a red-haired young person with 
a turned-up nose and independent manners, called Berilala, of 
whom the Witch stood a little in awe. 

“ Thank you; but I have now discovered how to make one 
for myself,”” answered Berilala, with a thin smile. 

That night the Prince began to dream. “ It was such fun 
last night,”’ he said to his tutor next morning. The tutor was 
very old, bald and severe, but stone deaf, so that one could 
always confide in him with perfect safety. “I dreamt I was 
rowing a beautiful Princess on a lake full of water-lilies. She 
sang and I sang, and then I ¢hink she was going to kiss me when 
the boat upset. I hope I shall dream like that again.”’ 

“T should like to remind your Highness,” said the tutor, 
stiffly, “‘ that your Highness’s speech dealing with the advis 
ability of making war a hundred years hence on any nation 
(though at present unknown) which may suddenly spring into 
power has not even been thought of. May I suggest that, since 
it has to be delivered this afternoon Ps 

“Oh, bother!’’ said the Prince, and he went off to lis 
private kitchen to make toffee. He spent a great deal of time 
in concocting and cooking new cakes and sweets, which he often 
very graciously presented to the ladies and gentlemen in waiting. 
These gifts were carefully preserved as heirlooms in the family. 
This particular day, however, the toffee was so good that he ate 
it all himself. 

That night he dreamed that he was eating strawberry ices 
with another Princess who had golden hair and was charming, 
although she repeated the same thing a good many times. It 
was delightful. But when the third night he dreamed of yet 
another lady, and so on during the next fortnight, he grew 
seriously alarmed. Some of the dreams, too, were rather terrify 
ing. In one he was pursued by a Queen, who looked like an 
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Amazon, along a dusty road, and 
only escaped by springing on to a a 
dragon who happened to be flying Shel 
by. He consulted the Court Doctor, 

who smiled and hook his head. 

“ Your Highness must be in love—the result of eating too 
much toffee,” he said, chuckling coyly, for he was a merry old 
man. 

“I don’t know much about these matters; but surely I 
can’t be in love with fourteen unknown people at once,” sighed 
the Prince in despair. 

At the end of twenty-four days he was really desperate, and 
when it started all over again, and the Princess he had dreamt of 
first reappeared, he did not know what to do. This time he 
consulted his parrot, a wise bird who never said anything. The 
parrot ruffled his feathers and looked bored. 

“ It is so difficult to escape from anyone in a dream,” he 
said, “and they are all becoming so importunate. They cet 
tainly all intend to marry me, and even in a dream it would be 


unpardonably rude to refuse. Besides, it is very nice of them 
Yet, | can’t be engaged to twenty-four people all at once 
especially as I don’t want to marry one. I am really quite 


worn out’’—-and, indeed, he was growing thinner and _ paler 
every day. 

“ Ask the Witch,” shrieked the parrot, suddenly, snapping 
his beak. Then he relapsed into his usual dejected attitude 

As this was the first piece of advice he had ever given, it 
was particularly impressive. 

“Well, I might as well do that as anything else,’ thought 
the Prince, and he rode off at once to look for the Witch with 
his head bowed and his feather out of curl. He had no idea 
who the Witch was nor where she lived, but he rode on and on 
without caring much in which direction, and at last, by good 
fortune, found himself in the very middle of the great, 
black, damp pine forest not a quarter of a mile from the 
Witch’s hut. 

“ Kindly do not trample on the toadstools,” said a voice 
coolly. = You should consider othe people even when there 
is no one there.””. The Prince stopped. In front of him, picking 
toadstools, and dressed in a short brown woollen skirt, was a 
red-haired girl with a turned-up nose. The Prince thought her 
plain, but admired her determined manner. He apologised 
with his finest air. 

“And now,” he ended, politely, while the girl (who was, 


of course, Berilala) watched him quite unmoved, “ could you 
direct me to the Witch? I know nothing about her, but | 
am in trouble, and am convinced that she will help me. My 


parrot, a most reliable bird, recommended her. I trust I am 
not troubling you.” 

‘*T know all about you,” said Berilala, slowly, “ and whi 
you have come. I own I had some curiosity to see you. My 
opinion of the intelligence of women, or, indeed, of everyone's 
except my own, is small, but I confess I have received a shock 
Why on earth should anyone be in love with you? Judging 
from your appearance, I should say you were fatuous and con 
ceited. If | appear rude, pray remember that | am so on 
principle. Politeness in our modern world seems to me an 
aiachronism. That, by the by, is a subject I should like to 
discuss with you.” 

“TI should enjoy nothing better,” said the Prince; “ but 
now, since you know so much about me, will you not help me 
still further ?’ 

Berilala groaned. ‘‘ What I have suffered,” she ex laimed, 
indignantly, ‘‘ making up the prescriptions for all those tiresome 
women no one knows. Such a shocking waste of time I 
disapprove of dreams at all in the first place. Why people 
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i't sleep sensibly is bevond me But no one takes my advice 


about anything.” 


‘ But what does it all mean?” said the poor Prince. “ You 
don’t mean to savy that all these Princesses are real! What a 
terrible idea 

Jeril ed the situation in a few impatient words, 
leadine tli meanwhile to the Witch’s hut. 

fhe Witch was sitting in the doorway making herself a 

nter cket out of snake skins. She was very pleased to see 
the Prince, and sympathised with him exceedingly. At the 


same time she dwelt on the difficulties of the situation. 

“ T cannot,” she said, “ stop the dreams from taking effect, 
for the good reason that they are all paid for and delivered 
they cannot, however, continue indefinitely. May I not sell 
you meanwhile a small packet of patience, prepared by me. 
It is rather expensive, but very effective. Or, again, I can 
at a very small charge) make you so hideous and stupid that 
no one could possibly want to marry you. This might, perhaps, 
be the simplest plan.”’ 

‘ Perhaps,” said the Prince, doubtfully. ‘‘ But it is one 
of the rules of my country that no member of the Royal Family 
shall ever be anything than the best-looking and most charming 
person in the world. If anyone fails in this respect they are 
slowly boiled to death in ginger-beer. This rule has hitherto 
been so strictly kept that I should hardly like to be the first one 
to break it \s to the patience you recommend so highly, | 
object very strongly to spending my money on things which 
I dislike. I am very sorry indeed, but it is the way I have been 
brought up.” 

Then,”’ said the Witch, “ there is nothing else to be done 
You must marry one of them.” 

‘Good heavens!” said the Prince. ‘‘ Not for the world! 
And, in any case, how am I to choose between them ? ”’ 

‘I know a Queen,” said Berilala, in her cool, detached 
voice, “‘ who would not marry you for anything on earth.”’ 

Then that settles it,” said the Prince. ‘I will marry 
her. Capital Where is she?” 

‘You must find her yourself,”’ said Berilala. “ On principle 
I never help anyone. But I warn you it is quite useless. She 
will not marry you. She has other things to think of. I know 
her intimately, and consider her a most admirable person.” 

Ihe Prince stood silent for at least five minutes, looking 
so pale that the Witch very kindly offered him a cup of tea. 

“No thanks,” he said, with an effort, passing his hand 
vaguely across his forehead; ‘‘ but I hardly know myself. It 
has come at last. I have fallen in love. I have fallen des- 
perately, madly, horribly in love with this Queen who will never 
marry me. It is very painful.” 

‘May I point out once more,” said Berilala, icily, “ that 
you are wasting our time? My time, that is to say, since no 
one else’s counts. On some other occasion, if we meet again, 
I shall be delighted to talk to you on some of my favourite sub- 
iects—Algebra, Navigation, Dogma and Socialism. This last 
is quite a hobby of mine. I suppose you would not care to hear 


me now?” she ended, eagerly. “I can talk for quite four 
hours without stopping to think.” 

But the Prince for once was inattentive. ‘I must fly,” 
he said, “ for I cannot wait another minute. Oh! my heart, 


how it burns ! Phe Witch, who had her sentimental moments, 
kissed him as she said good-bye, and thrust a large folio volume 
of German love-songs under his arm 

Ihe Prince rode home, and everyone was delighted to see 
him looking so miserable, since this proved how much he was in 
love gut how to find the Queen ? That was a difficulty indeed. 
The idea of sending heralds all over the world proclaiming that 
the Prince would marry any Queen or Princess who refused to 
marry Aim seemed a little involved. Meantime the dreams were 
as troublesome as ever, and after enduring this horrible state of 
things for three days, he determined to ride away and hunt for 
her himself. He took nothing with him but the parrot, on 
whose wisdom he had learnt to rely utterly, and together they 
crossed plains and seas and forests and mountains and valleys 
and lakes and rivers. Not for one instant anywhere did anyone 
he saw stop wishing to marry him. At last, to protect himself, 
he painted his face bright scarlet, wore a false nose and beard 
and spoke nothing but Chinese-—-a method which saved him from 
many embarrassing situations. 

At last he came to a country where a yellow dwarf was 
cutting down trees. He was dressed in bright scarlet and had 
large teeth, but otherwise looked depressed. 

“ Is there a Queen anywhere about here ? ’’ asked the Prince. 
His usual question. 

The dwarf looked up, winking slowly with one heavy 
evelid 

‘ Be you come to marry her, Sir?” he said, dully. ‘‘ Lawk 
a muss\ Chat would be a good day for all of us! But you'll 
never catch her, not you; for she won’t have anything to say 
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to marrying—not if she were asked ever so much, which she 
never will be. Well, good luck, I’m sure. And you'll take her 
away if she'll have you, won’t you, Sir? For she do worry us 
with Algebra that cruel! ”’ 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ shouted the Prince (for 
he felt sure he had found the Queen at last), and he galloped 
off towards a palace he saw in the distance. Another dwarf, 
even yellower than the last, dressed in a sky blue tunic and a 
bowler hat, stood at the gate. When the Prince asked whether 
the Queen would see him, he carefully turned his back. “ Any- 
one can see ‘er as wants to,” he said, frigidly. ‘‘ You’ve only to 
walk hinto the ’all,”’ which irritated the parrot so much that he 
instantly bit off the dwarf’s nose, and the poor fellow has never 
been able to grow a new one since. 

The Prince, however, was too excited to mind anything. 
He walked down a long, low passage entirely paved with dic- 
tionaries, till he came to the hall where the Queen was. She 
was lying on the ground, doing Swedish exercises. She did 
not stop when the Prince appeared, but frowned at him 
to wait. 

“ Why!” exclaimed the Prince, for he recognised Berilala, 
and was too glad to be at his journey’s end to feel much 
disappointed. 

“ Yes,” said Berilala, with dignity, ‘I am that Queen I 
mentioned to you at our last meeting. It is my habit to seek 
personal experiences of all kinds, and I therefore became the 
Witch’s assistant for a month or two. I am ashamed to say that 
[ was born a Queen; but I accept this humiliating position 
because I find it convenient for propagating my opinions. If 
my subjects refuse, | decapitate them ; it is very simple. And 
now won't you go? You have stayed here quite long enough.” 

“Are you sfill resolved never to marry me?” said the 
Prince. 

“Absolutely,” said Berilala, shrugging her shoulders 
indifferently. 

“That is, indeed, unfortunate,” said the Prince, 
that case I shall continue asking you until you do.” 

“ As you please,” answered Berilala. ‘‘ After all, you may as 
well waste your time in this way as any other.”’ 

The Prince was not allowed to stay in the palace, but he 
never lost an opportunity of imploring Berilala to marry him ; 
and this he did with so much charm, tact and discretion that 
she was occasionally not even rude. She still, however, continued 
to treat him with great candour. 

“This is getting monotonous!” she exclaimed one day. 
“ Really, if you remain any longer in my country I shall consider 
you as my subject and cut off your head. This would be rather 
a neat end to the business.”’ 

‘ I quite agree,”’ said the Prince, sadly, ‘‘ but what can J do ? 
The matter, after all, lies entirely in your hands. Until your 
feelings change towards me, mine must remain the same. But 
accept me, and you will be surprised to find how rapidly | 
shall alter. Will you not try the experiment for the sake 
of both?” 

“It is impossible,” said Berilala. ‘“ Why, you have not 
even read Green’s Prolegomena, and you know next to nothing 
about Epistemological Philosophy.” 

The next morning, however, she approached the Prince 
with more graciousness than she had hitherto shown. “I 
have decided,’ she said, condescendingly, “ that I will marry 
you. After all, it may be the saving of you. It is slightly 
inconvenient to myself; but, still, if I keep the command of 
everything—/hai will not matter much.”’ 

The Prince stooped and kissed her hand. 

“ Thank you—thank you,” he said. ‘‘Oh! the relief to 
my feelings! Now I can return to my kingdom and leave you 
in peace.”’ 

“But I am serious,” said Berilala. “I really think that 
it would be good for you to marry me.” 

** Alas!” said the Prince, ‘“‘ but I am no longer in love with 
you-—and you would not have me falsify an emotion ? ”’ 

“Certainly not,” said Berilala, “‘ but all that will come 
back. It is no use arguing ”’ ; and she had him seized and locked 
up in a strong room at the top of the palace. 

However, she had reckoned without the parrot, who 
instantly flew home, and, since he had never wasted any words 
hitherto, had a forcible supply with which to describe the 
situation. Ladders were instantly procured, and the Prince 
made his escape very silently for fear of disturbing Berilala. In 
a few hours he was at home again. 

I wish I knew what happened to Berilala, but except that 
she married one of the dwarfs instantly out of pique, nothing 
more has been heard of her. The Prince, on the other hand, to 
ward against any possibility of the dreams returning, suddenly 
married a cousin he had forgotten all about, and was in the end 
so much in love that the whole kingdom turned into a garden 
and none ever grew old or died for fiftv miles around. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


THE OutTpooR GARDEN AT CHRISTMAS. 

HE praises of the garden in spring, summer and autumn 
have been set out with a lavish hand by poets of former 
generations, but the beauty of the outdoor garden at 
midwinter has been almost entirely overlooked, 
except, perhaps, when the apparently naked land has 

been bedecked with hoar-frost or clothed with a pure white 
mantle of driven snow. And yet the outdoor garden at Christmas 
is not devoid of interest ; indeed, there are many beauties of 
Nature ready to reveal themselves to those who care to seek 
and who appreciate art in its highest sense. Unfortunately, 
garden-designers of the past have given too little attention to 
the winter aspect of the garden, consoling themselves, no doubt, 
with the thought that a garden at that season need have but 
few, if any, attractive features; consequently, in the majority 
of gardens, whether they be on a large or medium scale, we 
must look for winter charms in isolated and frequently hidden 
spots rather than as a collected whole. 

Of course, in very few gardens do we find facilities for 
creating beautiful winter effects on a large scale, nor is it altogether 
desirable to aim at these alone ; rather should we make the best 
of circumstances and, by a judicious arrangement of plants that 
possess beauty of either flower, foliage, stem or fruit during the 
winter months, as well as being attractive at other times, with 
those that can only claim to be beautiful during the more 
favoured seasons of the year, add charm to our gardens at 
Christmas-time. Thus in the rock garden we might well plant 
more of the beautiful Mossy Saxifrages, which in midwinter 
transform the grey boulders of rock which they clothe into 
tufts of vivid greenery, and in the spring produce their star- 
like flowers in abundance. On a level with these is the delightful 
little Creeping Sandwort (Arenaria balearica), which at the 
time of writing is a carpet of rich verdant hue and in 
more favoured days will be spangled with tiny white stars. 
Of taller stature, yet not one whit less beautiful, is the Evergreen 
Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens), which retains its freshness 
through the most severe weather, and in early spring transforms 
the miniature precipice over which it ought to hang suspended 
into a drift of the purest white. Then there are the hardy 
Ferns, a few of which should find a home in every good rock 
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garden. In the hot days of summer they delight us wit 

cool appearance of their delicate green fronds, which by Christn: 
have taken on a coat of russet brown, as if to be more in keeping 
with their surroundings. The Hart’s-tongue, Royal and Shield 
Ferns all possess a beauty that is there for those who will to see ; 
yet how often do we find after the first severe frosts these fronds 
shorn off nearly level with the ground, a practice that is as bad 
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cultivation as its effect is inartistic On the other hand, there 
are the clusters of Pinks, which we sometimes see retaining 
their old and ragged flower-stems well into the winter, whereas 
their removal would enable the beautiful glaucous hue of the 
foliage to be seen to the best advantage. It is by attending to 
such small cultural details as these that the ordinary outdoor 
garden may be made attractive to the eye and restful to the 
brain during the gloomy days of midwinter 

Praiseworthy though it may be to give due attention t 
those plants which possess beautiful features at this season 
there is no reason why we should overlook those that naturally 
flower at or about Christmas, and which are of little decorative 
value during other seasons of the year. Who can forget the joy 
of the first discovery in childhood’s days of a pure white Christmas 
Rose nestling among its dull green foliage ? and this, too, when 
all Nature seemed to be dead. We must include Christmas 
Roses if we are to have our garden interesting at all seasons 
and I know of no more beautiful method of growing them than 
between hardy Ferns, as is done so well at Kew. Helleborus 
niger and its larger-flowered variety maximus give us. thei 
glistening white blossoms in quantity from Christmas onwards 
for several weeks ;: but they ought, when necessary, to be trans 
planted only in September. Nor must we forget the pretty 
little blue Iris stylosa, which, if allotted a dry, warm position 
avainst a south or west wall, will give us its dainty, fragile 
looking flowers throughout the greater part of the winter. 


Among the shrubs there is not much fear of us overlooking 
the Winter Jasmine, Jasminum nudiflorum, so called because its 
flowers have no clothing of leaves. Its showers of golden blos 


soms are usually seen in greatest profusion in cottage gardens 
where the owners are content to let the plant well alone, instead 
of barbarously cutting back the young shoots, as is often done 
by many who call themselves gardeners during the general clear 

up of autumn. Not so conspicuous in colour, and not nearly so 
well known. is the Winter Sweet, Chimonanthus fragrans, a shrub 
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e ot neatness 
young outstanding shoots, which 
thed in winter with the scarlet berries. Of quieter, 

the less attractive, beauty is the Sea Buckthorn, its 
twigs being transformed into fairy-like wands of semi 
transparent orange fruits As the male and female 
flowers are borne on separate plants, it is necessary when plant 
ing to put in one of the first-named sex to about six of the latter 
or it ought to be possible to get female plants with male 
branches grafted on them Of foliage shrubs the number is 
fhe Ivv finds a welcome in our Christmas decorations, 
and though the ordinary kinds are of a sombre hue there are quite 
i number of white and golden varigated sorts that are beautiful 
Ihe hardy Bamboos, with their vivid greenness, 
add a unique charm to the landscape, while golden and variegated 
Privet Euonymuses, Yews, Hollies and similar kinds, if 
planted against background of their more sombre dark 
green-leaved types, lend that tone of brightness to the garden 
at Christmas that we expect to find in human nature at the 
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season of goodwill towards men 

Whatever beauty there is in the outdoor garden at Christ 
and the true lover of Nature, as we have 
endeavoured to show, will not seek in vain. In the words of 
Kuskin : ‘ All the wide world of vegetation blooms and buds for 
you ; the leaves tremble that you may bid them be still under 
the marble snow ; no dying petal, nor drooping tendril, 
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THE WINTER ALPS. 
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it thy o mace | ’ irden, « nif it only flowered 

nee in tl fetime of ft \ spray o1 two plu ked and 

placed i uch a delightful fragrance that 

me read for irub for its ungainly habit and over 

woks the f ers are loose and of a pale, unpleasing 
ell 

itled Winter Heath, erica carnea, is as yet 

it hybrid kind named Erica mediterranea 

t fr studded with its tiny, pale pink flowers 

Laurustinus, Gor ind the new Hamamelis mollis are othet 

rubs that be looked for in flower at Christmas; and in 

favoured localities the Winter Honeysuckle, Lonicera fragrans 

ha rn ‘ pel cd sits tragrant but mconspicuous creamy 

rs bY the testive season 

Bu ite ._ perhaps those trees and shrubs which 

is freely of their bright fruits or glowing foliage that we 

preciat t at Christmas. Holly and Mistletoe are known 

il, but not so the little Prickly Heath, Pernettya mucronata 

hich never grows more than a few feet in height, but which 

ring the winter months. ts bejewelled with its globular berrie 

that vary in colour from deep rose pink to pure white, a spray 

bearing white berries being shown in one of the accompanying 

illustration Then there is the Fire Thorn, Crataegus Pyra 

ntha, which is usually given a position against a wall but 

ir more beautiful when grown in bush form The 

o-called gardener is usually responsible for the bare appearanc 

f the lower portions of this grand shrub when grown in the usual 

By AIGER 

ITH an audacity of outline denied to them in the 

{ter seasons, the Wintet \lps rear themselvc 

iloft more grandly self-revealed than at any 

other time til! with their brave and = ancient 

pretence of being unconquerabl The black 

incl white becomes them best : and they know it: the savage 
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iron black that seems pitiless, and that shining, silvery white that 
dazzles so piercingly They are really not summer things at all, 


but creatures of the winter— the short, brillant day of icy 
keenness, and the long night of tempest, wind and drifting 


snows. Then, at least, clothed so simply in their robes of jet 


and ermine, they stand in something of their old true majesty, 
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solemn, terrible and great. Summer, as it were, over-dresses 
them almost, with its skirts of emerald-bright meadows and 
fringe of purple forests, and all its flying scarves of painted air 
and mist. The colours are so brilliant, the skies so soft, the 
flowers climb so high. Then winter comes, undressing them 
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slowly, from the head and shoulders downwards, till they 
emerge, austere in black and white, naked and unashamed to 
the skies. 

The associations of summer, of course, help very largely to 
emphasise the contrast. Those stubborn peaks that lie in 
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January beneath forty feet of packed and driven snovy many 
a morning in July and August carried twenty tourists pr. ng 


to one another of the sunrise, sucking thermos flasks, gigelin 
the hotel dances to come, not a few having been bodily drage« 
up, probably, by guides and porters overburdened with the 


1 


ST. BEATENBURG. Conyrunt 
latest appliances for comfort and ease And the mere thought 
of them all somehow makes the Alps dwindle a little suit in 


winter they become free again, and hold uninterrupted converse 
with the winds and stars. Their greatest characteristic becomes 
manifest—their silence. For the silence of the Winter Alps is 
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venuinely overwhelming. One feels that the whole world of 


strife clamour and bustle, and with it all the clash of vulgar 
ambitions among me! is fallen away into some void whence 
resurrection 1s 1 ble. Stand upon one of the upper slopes 
in mid-winter and listen: all sound whatsoever has fled away 
into the remotest corners of the universe. It seems as though 
ench a thine had never existed even, the silence 1s so enormous, 
vet at the same time more stimulating than any possible music, 


nore suggestive than the sweetest instrument ever heard. It 
encompasses the sky and the earth like an immense vacuum. 

In summer, there would be bells, bells of goats and 
ows ; voices, voices of climbers, tourists, shepherds ; people 
singing, pipes playing, an occasional horn, and even the puffing 
and whistling of at least several funiculaires in the valley. But 
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now all these are hushed and gone away—dead. Only silence 
reigns. Even above, among the precipices and ridges, there is 
no crack and thunder of falling stones, for the sun has hardly 
time to melt their fastenings and send them down; no hiss of 
sliding snow, no roar of avalanches. The very wind, too, 
whirring over this upper world too softly cushioned with thick 
snow to permit “ noise ’’—even the wind is muted and afraid to 
cry aloud. I know nothing more impressive than the silence 
that overwhelms the world of these high slopes. The faiut 
‘sishing’’ of the ski as one flies over the powdery snow 
becomes almost loud in the ears by comparison. And 
with this silence that holds true awe comes that other charac- 
teristic of the Winter Alps—their immobility ; that is, | mean, 
of course, the immobility of the various items that crowd their 
surface in summer with movement. All the engines that produce 
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movement have withdrawn deep within their frozen selves, 
and lie smothered and asleep. The waving grasses are still, 
beneath three meters of snow ; the shelves that in July so busily 
discharge their weights of snow into the depths stand 
rigid and fastened to the cliffs by nails of giant ice. Nothing 
moves, slides, stirs or bends; all is inflexible and fixed. The 
very trees, loaded with piled-up masses of snow, stand like things 
of steel pinned motionless against the background of running 
slope, or blue-black sky. Above all, the tumbling waters 
that fill the hollows of all these upper valleys with their 
dance of foam and spray, and with their echoing sweet 
thunder, are silent and invisible. One cannot even guess 
the place where they have been. Here sit Silence and 
Immobility, terrifically enthroned and close to heaven. 

The Alps, tinged and 
tainted in summer with vul- 
garity, in winter are set free ; 
for the hordes of human 
beings that scuttle about the 
fields at their base are ignored 
by the upper regions. Those 
few who dare the big peaks are 
perforce worthy and the bold 
ski-runners who challenge the 
hazards of the long, high 
courses are themselves, like 
the birds, almost a part of 
the mountain life. The Alps, 
as a whole, retire into their 
ancient splendour. 

Yet their winter moods 
hold moments of tenderness 
as well, aye, and of colour, 
too, that at first the strong 
black and white might seem 
to deny. The monotony of 
the snow-world comes to 
reveal itself as a monotony 
of surface only, thinly 
hiding an exquisite variety. 
The shading is so delicate, 
however, that it eludes cap- 
ture by words almost. Half 
unearthly seem to me some- 
times the spread veils of 
tinted blues, greys and silvers 
that lie caught upon those 
leagues of upper snow ; half 
hidden in the cup-like hollows, 
nestling just beneath the 
curved lip of some giant 
drift, or sifted like trans- 
parent coloured powder over 
half a hill when the sun is 
getting low. Under boulders, 
often, they lie so deep and 
thick that one might pick 
them up with the hands 
rich, dark blues that seem 
almost to hold substance. 
And the purple troops of 
them that cloak the snow to 
the eastward of the pine 
forests surpass anything 
that summer can_ ever 
dream of, much less give. 
The long icicles that hang 
from branch or edge of 
stones, sparkling in the sun 
while they drip with sounds 
like the ticking of a clock, 
flash with crowded colours 
of a fairy world. And at the centre of the woods there 
are blacks that might paint all London, yet suffer no 
loss. 


Copyrignt 


At dawn, or towards sunset, the magic is bewildering— 
saisissant. The wizardry of dreams lies over the world. Even 
the village street becomes transfigured. These winter mountains 
then breathe forth for a brief moment something of the glory the 
world knew of old in her youth before the coming of men. The 
ancient gods come close. One feels the awful potentialities of 
this wonderful white and silent landscape. Into the terms of 
modern life, however, it is with difficulty, if at all, translatable. 
Before the task were half completed, someone would come 
along with weights and scales in either hand and mention 
casually the exact mass and size and composition of it all—and 
rob the wondrous scene of half its awe and all its wonder. 
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The gathering of the enormous drifts that begins in November finest of the summer's repertoire But it is at ht 
and continues until March is another winter fact that touches beneath the moon, that the Winter Alps become 1 He 
the imagination. The sight of these vast curled waves of snow supreme, The shadows are pitch black, the snow daz.\in 
is undeniably impressive—accumulating with every fresh fall as with a radiance of its own, the “ battlements that on their 
for delivery in the spring. The stored power along those huge front bear stars’’ loom awlully out of the sky In close 
steep slopes is prodigious, for when it breaks loose with the first shuttered chalets the peasants sleep. In the brilliant over-heated 


Fohn wind of April, the trees 
snap before it like little 
wooden matches, and the 
advance wind that heralds 
its coming can blow a solid 
chalet flat as a playing-card. 
One finds these mighty drifts 
everywhere along the ridges, 
smooth as a_ billiard-table 
along the surface, their pro- 
jecting cornices running out 
into extensions that alter the 
entire shape of the ridge 
which supports them. They 
are delicately carved by the 
wind, curved and lined into 
beautiful sweeping contours 
that suggest suddenly 
arrested movement. Chamois 
tracks may be seen some- 
times up to the very edge 
the thin, pointed edge that 
hangs over the abyss. One 
thinks of an Atlantic sud- 
denly changed into a solid 
frozen white, and as one whips 
by on ski it often seems as 
though these gigantic waves 
ran flying after, just about to 
break and overwhelm the val- 
ley. Outlined on a cloudless 
day against the skies of deep 
wintry blue—seen thus from 
below—they present a spec- 
tacle of weird beauty in- 
deed. And the silence, this 
thick, white - coated silence 
that surrounds them, adds 
to their singular forms an 
element of desolate terror 
that is close to sublimity. 

The whole point ot the 
Winter Alps, indeed, seems 
to me that they then show 
themselves with immensities 
of splendour and terror that 
the familiarity of summer 
days conceals. The more 
gaunt and sombre peaks, 
perhaps, change little from 
one season to another-—like 
the sinister tooth of the old 
Matterhorn, for instance, that 
is too steep for snow to 
gather and change its aspect. 
But the general run of sum- 
mits stand aloof in winter 
with an air of inaccessibility 
that adds vastly to their 
essential majesty. The five 
peaks of the Dent du Midi, 
to take a well-known group, 
that smile a welcome to men’ 
and women by the score in 
August, retreat with the ad- 
vent of the short dark days 
into a remoter heaven,: 
whence they frown down, 
genuinely terrific, with an 
aspect that excites worship 
rather than attack. In their 
winter seclusion, dressed in 
black and white, they belong 





to the clouds and tempests, Ward Muir. AFTER A SNOWSTORM. Copyright 
rather than to the fields and 

woods out of which they grow. Watch them, for instance, salons of hotels hundreds of little human beings dance and 
on a January morning in the dawn, when the wild winds make music and play bridge. But out there, in this silent 
toss the frozen powdery snow hundreds of feet into the air world of ice and stars, the enormous mountains dream solemnly 
from all their summits, and upon this exaggerated outline of upon their ancient thrones, unassailable, alone in the heavens, 
the many-toothed ridge the sunrise strikes in red and gold— forgotten. The Alps, in these hours of the long winter night, 


and you may see a sight that is not included in the very come magnificently into their own, 
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HOUGH Prestridge Warren was never a place of habita 

tion until Mr. Freshfield chose it as the site of his new 
the immediate neighbourhood is not lacking 
in traditions of day Ihe Warren, 
one of the enclosures made the old Lancaste1 
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bygone Sussex 
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so bold that they attacked Poole Custom House in force and 
succeeded in looting it. Though they got clear away, the arm 
of the law was not altogether nerveless, and one of the miscreants, 
by name Diamond, was captured. His friends, moreover, 
deepened crime by their treatment of two men whom they 


Great Park in the days of Charles Il., formerly belonged to caught on their way to Chichester to give evidence against 
that branch of the Shelley family (not the poet’s) which Diamond. After being tortured in a vein of barbarity which 
owned Maresfield Park. The husband of the last of the is far too horrible to be described here, the unhappy witnesses 
Shelleys bequeathed it to Prince Munster, from whom its were murdered. Such an outrage demanded swift retribution 


present owner acquired it It stands six hundred feet up on the 
southein slope of the ridge of Ashdown Forest, and on the 
rivht of the Lewes high road, three miles south of Forest Row. 


and got it. Six of the principals were executed, including two 
smugglers called Mills, father and The whole family, 
however, was clearly born to be hanged. <A second son, who 


son. 


The cross roads on the hilltop are named Wych Cross, and here chanced to be out of gaol when his relations were awaiting trial, 
stands still, a few yards from Mr. Freshfield’s entrance lodge, proposed to rob the judges as they drove over Hind Heath to 
the Roebuck Inn, which was long a_ favourite resort of the Assizes, but, luckily, justice was well escorted and guarded, 


smuggler In 1744 a gang which frequented it was prosecuted 
in the King’s Bench for running tea and brandy up from 
Pevensey 

Ihe county had been degenerating for some years into a state 
of guerilla warfare In 1737 there was considerable loss of life 


/ ¥/ 
in an engagement between the smugglers and the Revenue men 
1747 the 


near Hastings, and by Fair Traders’ had become 
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and the smugglers abandoned their agreeable project. Mills, 
with a fervour and consistency worthy of a better cause than 
murder, proceeded to make away with one Hawkins, who was 
suspected of treachery to the Fair Trade cause, and he, too, 
hung in chains. The leaders of the gang that sacked Poole 
Customs were still at large, but when thieves fall out, honest 
men come by their own. Four of them were betrayed and 
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convicted on trial. One of them, Perin, was so far favoured 
that it was directed that his body should be given up to his 
friends for burial, and he was lamenting the fate of Fairhall, 
not so kindly treated by reason of his threatening witnesses 
ind insulting the Court. Fairhall was no way cast down, and 
preserved a pretty taste in phrasing even with the gallows ahead 
Perin’s privilege seemed to him, as indeed it seems to us, of no 
material vaiue,and, making the best of a bad business, he retorted: 
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“We shall be hanging up in the sweet air when you are rotting 
in your grave ’’—‘‘ sweet air’ is a pretty touch. The break 
up of this gang did not stop smuggling or the affrays which it 
bred, for as late as 1832 there was a battle at Worthing in which 
some three hundred smugglers took part, and one was killed. 
rhe last bloodshed in Sussex on this business was in 1838, when a 
poor fiddler called Monk was shot dead at Camber Castle by the 
Coastguard. 

The operations of the Fair Traders who frequented Wych 
Cross seem to have been conducted with more discretion after 
the unpleasant view which was taken by the King’s Bench 
in 1744, but their colleagues in the kindred trade of highway 
robbery from time to time tasted the “ sweet air ’’ from a gallows 
on the steep road known as Wall Hill, which leads to East 
Grinstead. Both smugglers and highwaymen flourished by 
reason of one large advantage—the state of the Sussex roads 
and the consequent inaccessibility of the Forest Ridge. The 
jest about the length of Sussex legs is an old one, but one cannot 
defend the terms of its re-statement by Dr. Burton, diarist 
ind scholar. His compassion for his stepfather, a Sussex 
rector in 1750, “stuck and buried in that irresistible Sussex 
mud,’’ was summed up in a pointed question: “‘ Why is it 
that the oxen, the swine, the women and all other animals 
are so long legged in Sussex? May it be from the difficulty 
of pulling the feet out of so much mud by the strength of the 
ankle that the muscles get stretched, as it were, and the bones 
lengthened ?”’ It is clear, at least, from the association of his 
ideas, that Burton was no feminist. Even in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the roads that led to Wych Cross 
were in sad condition. Mr. Freshfield used to own Kidbrooke 
Park, lower down the hill, built by the Abergavennys 
in 1735, which belonged later to the first Lord Colchester. 
In 1802, while still Mr. Abbott and Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Lord Colchester was contemplating 
the purchase, and sent down his agent with a string of questions. 
Here are two of them with the agent’s replies. What roads are 
there? ‘Good road from London to Lewes passing through 
Forest Row, passable road in summer to Tunbridge Wells, no 
other fit for a gentleman’s carriage.” 

Local authorities have happily changed all that, but there 
is still no industry in the neighbourhood to confound the 
magnificent brevity of the second answer. What is the principal 
local product? “ Rabbits!” In earlier days the forest had been 
full of deer, for Ashdown was part of the Anderida Silva of 
the Romans, which down to Saxon times covered practically 
all the Wealds of Sussex, Kent and Surrey. In 1862, when 
Turner, the historian of the forest, wrote, it consisted of about 
ten thousand acres, a considerable whittling down from its 
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f en it is part { Honour of Pevensey and 
vned Gilbert de A 
With all the i t ner hip of this wieat forest 
ind estovers, we are not concerned 
the Reverend Edward Turner ma‘ 


ind lawsuits al 


here, but ren i! iT 

ell be ter rom the Sussex Archa>logical lourna!,” 
for e) ome present interest “ The principal trees 
rowi ipon tt at that time were pine oak and beech 
Of the latter a few fine specimens now remain 


particularly a cluster standing near to Wych Cross on a spot 
vhich, from this circumstance, ts still called the High Beeches ”’ 
Mr. Freshfield owns with Prestridge two othet Warrens, Kind 


le ip and Broadstone still beautified by many groups ol thi 
old beeches, but oaks do not grow to any size except in the lowe1 

illeys, and leave beech and birch in possession from about 
three hundred and fifty feet up the hill to its summit But 
hear Mr. Turner furthe “Here too were still harboured 


about twelve or fourteen head of deer, the descendants possibly 
f the stock, which were the occupants ol the Royal Park, and 
escaped destruction when the fences were thrown down : 
The last, a doe, was accidentally sprung from a patch ot brakes 
just below Gill's Lap, by the Hartfield and Withyam harriers 
while pursuing a hare and after a run of two hours, killed 
ibout the year 1808 Of this I was an eye witness.” This 
is written about fiftv years later, and still another fifty brings 
us to the present day, when Mr. Turner must be convicted of 
inaccuracy The doe he helped to hunt cannot have been the 
last of her race, for it is only a few months ago that Mr. Freshfield 
had to mourn the devastation of a bed of Japanese anemones on 
vhich a buck from the forest had been browsing There are 
only a few leit, which wander from warren to warren. Ashdown, 
therefore, still has other creatures than the rabbits which figure 
© exclusively in the report of Lord Colchester’s agent as the 
product of the district 
So much for the history, sparse enough it must be confessed, 





of the place where Mr. Freshtield has made his home Phe house 

itself belongs to the story of modern architecture, for it was 

buiit but eight years ago to the designs of Mr. Edmund Sopyright A WORK OF ALFRED GILBERI CL 
lishes rhe site slopes down from east to west so rapidly 

that the house stand fiiteen feet above the original level 

of the ground at the west end and cuts seven feet down called a bad site, which means generally nothing more than that 
into it at the east fo this extent it is what is sometimes it demands thought and skill in setting the house on it, and 
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considerable expense in extra diggimg. From the point of 
view of architectural amenity and garden design it is generally 
true that the worse the site, the better is the house. The ideal 
site for economical and straightforward building is a flat field 
but it does not make for very interesting results. For the 
motive of his design, Mr. Fisher has gone to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, but he has kept his mind open to all! 
modern influences, and has not feared to put sliding sashes 
alongside big mullioned bays where the dictates of convenience 
made them suitable. In this he has shown himself sensitive to 
the architectural doctrines of Mr. Philip Webb, who, perhaps 
earliest in the nineteenth century, realised that historical stvles 
are sources of tyranny rather than inspiration if the designer 
worships them instead of bending or mingling them to suit his 
need. In details, too, such as mantel-pieces and the like, one 
can see the influence of the same master, materialised not in a 
spirit of copyvism, but in a reverent acceptance of principles 
which are becoming more and more operative as modern archi 
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tecture widens its outlook. The approach to the house brings 
us to the entrance door, which opens from a long arcaded loggia 
The main feature of the plan is the provision, both on the ground 
floor and upstairs of a long wide gallery running east and 
west. The plaster ceilings in these and in many of the principal 
rooms are modelled on Elizabethan motives, representing 
English flowers enclosed in pleasantly sinuous lines, and were 
designed by Mr. Bankart. The woodwork throughout is of 
oak, left its natural colour, which makes a satisfactory back 
ground for the many fine pictures and examples of historical 
furniture which: the taste of Mr. Douglas Freshfield has gathered 
in his home. Mountaineering vields no decorative spoils, but 
ventler travel has brought much that is interesting, as well 
outside the house as within it. The galleries afford a convenient 
resting-place for many chests and cabinets brought from Ital 
or Spain. Laid here and there are priceless Persian carpets 
some of as early as the sixteenth century, museum pieces which 
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the antiquary shudders to profane with his Scattered 
about the garden are other trophies—-a white ma t of 
Byzantine character from Italy, a well-head of pink ‘ \ 


marble with acanthus boldly carved on it, and, not least 
interesting gates of Spanish ironwork. But there is no eck 
attachment to the old for antiquity’s sake. Just by the north 
west corner of the house we come upon a garden ornament which 
rivets attention, as well it may, for it is the work of that great 
but erratic sculptor, Alfred Gilbert. The bronze stem was 
modelled for some altogether different purpose. Upon it has 
been set a simple old Dutch stone bowl, and, to crown the 
composition, the exquisite statuette by Gilbert of a Dancing 
Soy, With tragic mask in hand and stune by a flv. It is very 
successful, and the figure has that enchanting vitality which 
makes it reasonable to call Gilbert the English Carpeaux 
It is characteristic of the casual fragmentary career of 
this great artist that the bronze stem should have been 
lying more or less unheeded in a dealer’s shop until Mr. Freshfield 


~ 
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found for it a use so admirable. Rising out of the water of 
the p 01 below the broad south terrace 1s a Boy with D Iphin by 
Puech, a sculptor who has added no little to the public monuments 
of Paris These, however, are but the rallying points of thi 
garden, which has been laid out on large lines by Mr. Mawson 
The house itself is built of cream-coloured stone from the neigh 
bouring quarry, which weathers in parts to a cool grey, and 
elsewhere to a rich gold. The same stone has been largely used 
in terrace walls and balustrades, and lends itself to every sort of 
treatment. Mostly it has been pick dressed, but it looks well 
every way, whether with a finely finished surface or as roug 
blocks built dry in garden walls 

The site presented great opportunities to the garden designer 
and imposed some limitations Ihe fine beeches, alread 
referred to as having won Edward Turner’s admiration 
were in some sort a starting-point, for their preservation Was 
essential. Standing on the main terrace, we look southward 
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Dyke and Chanctonbury Ring, and the foreground to the south GOLDEN-CRESTED WRENS 
west is filled by the ; down which a brook pursues its N East Sussex, at all events, these smallest of British birds seem to me to 
quiet way toward Lewes Ouse Ihe essence of the garden re leo mapa rsp sees “ en oe par ch treaty se 
ably this is to be accounted for by one of those migration waves which 
is that it i rest clearing, for out of fifteen hundred and periodically bring these tiny creatures to us from North Europe. I 
hity acre the estate covers, a thousand are woodland noticed them in October on several occasions, in various places in the eastern 
Phy ire ! part of the county 
} uts even in a large sea- 


me the house side town—in situa 
vhich used to be = tions which showed 
grown fot the clearly that they were 
hop poles ther 7 on the move, and 
20 not in their natural 
vielded; but of he 
late they have 
risen into a 
thick spinney 
Ihe soil is not 
friendly to roses 
but herbaceous 
plants grow 
freely, and 
azaleas and 
rhododend rons 
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poof = 
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ay | YARD te ferous trees. In the 
i ral ; town of Eastbourne, 
- ; during the month of 
; I sz] September, a speci- 
+H [ a r men of the closely- 
‘ ‘ ‘ allied fire - crested 
wren (Regulus igni 


haunts among coni- 

















capillus)was captured 
alive and, happily, 
released uninjured 


GRO (ND FLOOR PLAN. rhe fire-crest is only 


an occasional wan 





Pi “ “ ~ Oo « 4) 80 
wanton exceed £ : i : j =a pF derer to our shores, 
ingly, and there a or FEES and before 1832 had 
Is a delightful never been separately 
rock garden where gentians and cistus flourish It is, how identified. The immense migratory invasions of golden-crested wrens, first noticed 
ever, in its aspect of a garden rescued from the wild, vet by the naturalist Selby in 1822, bring uncountable legions of these diminutive 


friendly still with the conquered forces, that Wvyeh ¢ ross vet hardy birds to this country **On such occasions,”” says Howard Saunders, 


Place entices bushes in the gardens on the coast are covered with birds as with a swarm of 


bees ; crowds flutter round the lanterns of lighthouses, and the rigging of fishing 
The wilful tribes of Nature have been absorbed into smacks in the North Sea is thronged with wearv travellers.” 
the new population, flaunting still their wild and _ brilliant 


( G Ss s N 
graces The outlying parts of the garden are never more pus Comene OF tus Snewsrens 


One extraordinary circumstance in the history of the gold-crest in these 


beautiful than in autumn, when the gold of the dwarf islands was the complete disappearance of the whole tribe, native as well as 
furze is glittering everywhere among the darker hues of the migrant, throughout Scotland and the North of England in January, 1823. 
heather and the fading greens of the forest bracken. The rhis strange disappearance followed the immense migration noticed by Selby in 
small variety seems more firmly at home here than the October, 1822. The evanishment was caused, apparently, by the approach of 
large and earlier gorse though, indeed, there is little time a very severe and long-continued snowstorm, remembered for more than a genera- 
in the vear when its rich gold cannot be seen. As the tion in the North of England and the East of Scotland rhe gold-crests had 

evidently a clear premonition of this storm and its dangers, and departed a few 
old and pleasant saying runs, gorse 1s out of bloom only days before the fall. It is remarkable that, during the following spring, not a 
when kissing’s out of fashion L. W. single pair of these birds returned to their usual haunts to breed. Their migration 
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must have been far and complete ; and it was not till the following October 
that a fresh migration—probably from North Europe—brought birds of this 
species to their old haunts again. The golden-crested wren is a lover of pine 
forests and other coniferous woodlands. In Scotland, since the free planting of 
larches and firs, these birds have certainly increased in numbers. They are 
found from Scandinavia and the North of Russia down to the Mediterranean ; 
they are known in Malta, and migrate to and from North Africa. Eastward the 
gold-crest ranges as far as the Amur, and a closely-allied variety is found in Japan. 
In the Azores another local race is found ; but in the Canaries our ordinary British 
species is to be met with. 
A Bic Fuicut or GoLpFrINcnues. 

That goldfinches, the most beautiful of all our British birds, are each year 
steadily gaining in numbers in certain parts of the country is, I am convinced, 
an assured fact. On October 22nd, on Beachy Head, I saw a flock of no fewer than 
twenty-two of these birds. They were evidently on the move, migrating South. 
It was a fine, sunny afternoon, and the brilliant little flock, which I put up twice, 
were displayed to their greatest advantage. In a long experience I have never 
counted so many goldfinches together, nor do I ever remember to have witnessed 
in England a more charming spectacle of bird-life. At present, notwithstanding 
much eager research, we know comparatively little of the autumn migrations of 
small birds. Goldfinches cross the Channel in considerable numbers, and it is 
quite possible that those I saw on Beachy Head were meditating a winter trip 
to the South of Europe or even North Africa. I have found these birds common 
in the South of Spain, as well asin Morocco. In the latter country I have noticed 
them so far south as Mogadore, the most southerly Moorish town on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The goldfinch is, in fact, a much greater traveller than many of us 
suppose. It extends its winter tours as far as Egypt, and, going yet further 
East, is found even in Persia. 

Tue Litrte Auk IN GREENLAND. 

Many of those who remember the hard and bitter winter of 1894-95, will 
remember also the hundreds of little auks which were captured on various parts 
of our coast-line at that time. In the Far North, in such places as Spitzbergen, 
Franz Josef Land and Greenland, the numbers of these sea-birds are, from the 
accounts of Arctic travellers, extraordinary. I was reading quite recently a new 
book in which a well-known American sportsman and explorer, Mr. H. P. Whitney, 


THE FLIGHT 


INCE my last article on the flight of birds (Country Lire, 

June 11th, 1910), man’s progress in the art has made 
rapid 

st rides, 

and it 

seems, therefore, 
especially _ befit- 
ting now to deal 
with the finer 
manipulations 
and adaptations 
practised during 
full flight, as was 
the original in- 
tention for the 
second article. 
It may be re- 
membered — that 
before we con- 
sidered the 
manner in which 
a bird takes 
flight, and saw 
how very similar 
is its position 
and method to 
that adopted by 
all other heavier- 
than-air 
machines; and 
now I propose 
to try to follow 
some of its move- 
ments and to in- 
terpret some of 
its actions when 
once it is fairly 
on the wing. 
But the moment 
flight has really 
been com- 
menced, the bird 
and the man- 
made aeroplane 
are widely 
separated. No 
doubt the broad 
and general laws 
which affect the 
one in varying 
degree apply to 
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narrates his adventures in North-West Greenland. At Etah ti 
little auks in marvellous plenty. ‘* Never, in my life,” he says 
many birds. This is the home of the little auk, which breeds in 
line the shore. The air was full of them—thousands upon thousa: 
hither and thither.” This bird, in spite, or perhaps because, of its m. ll 
plenty, lays only one egg, which it tucks away in holes and tunnels under 
and rocks so deftly that even the wily Arctic fox cannot reach it. There see: 
no particular reason for the enormous numbers of these birds, except to supply 
shirts to the Esquimaux. These people capture the little auks in nets in great 
numbers, and from their skins manufacture warm shirts. From one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty skins are required for each shirt. Every particle of 
flesh and fat is carefully chewed from the skins by the Esquimaux squaws, and 
when thoroughly prepared the skins are neatly sewn together. For long ages, 
apparently, these birds have thus furnished under-garments for this primitive 
race. During cold weather this auk often treks far South, and occasionally 
appears among the Azores and Canaries. Amid these warm and ever-sunlit 
islands, the little auk, a creature of the icefloe and the freezing waters of the 
Arctic North, seems almost absurdly out of place. It recalls in truth Macaulay's 
famous simile of the camel among the snows of Lapland. 

THe MARTEN IN SUTHERLANDSHUIRE. 

While in Sutherlandshire recently I saw in a keeper's cottage the skins of three 
martens which had been trapped in the northern part of that county within the 
last year or two. The keeper's wife had had one of these skins made into a 
collarette, and was waiting for her husband to kill another or two in order to 
make up a muff. The three skins were all in splendid condition, and reminded one 


entleman found 
I seen so 
that 

neg 


irresistibly of the beauty and value of this fine fur-bearing animal, once so plentiful 
in Britain. A set of furs made from the pelts of British martens would, in fact, be 
an extremely valuable addition to the wardrobe of the most exigent and “ dressy "’ 
female personage among our aristocracy or plutocracy. Our British species is, 
of course, the pine-marten (Mustela martes), which is to be distinguished from a 
near ally, the beech-marten (M. foina), found from Central Europe to Turkestan 
and the Himalayas. It seems to be still thought by many that the vellow- 
throated marten is of a different species from the white or pale throated kind. 
But the colour of the throat is no indication of species. In Britain we have 
but the one race; in the case of young animals the throat is yellow, while the 
mature martens have white or very pale throats H. A. Brypen 


OF BIRDS —II. 


the other also; but one great and vital point of dissimilarity 
is that Nature’s handiwork is directly and_ instinctively 
sensitive to the 
vagaries of the 
air currents, 
while man’s, 
even under the 
most attentive 
guidance of its 
creator, is only 
responsive to 
them indirectly 
through the pilot 
and by his 
observance 
of and = adjust 
ment for their 
ill effect 

A good idea of 
this difference is 
conveyed by the 
fact that the 
birds may be 
said often to fly 
largely by the 
aid of these 
irregularities in 
the air currents, 
while the man 
manages to 
fly in spite of 
them. 

Man with 
his ability to 
learn and reason 
may —ave, 
almost certainly 
will—come to 
understand 
and utilise 
these natural 
movements 
of the air; but 
still there will 
remain the 
fundamental 
difference 
that it is not 
man himself 
who is flying 


OF POSITION. he is but being 
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of its course turning an aerial 
corner, so to speak the plane 
of the wings ts changed from the 
horizontal position assumed when 
gliding to a more or less vertical 
position, the inclinations depending 
on the abruptness of the turn and 
the pace at which it is executed. If 
the turn is to the right, then the left 
wing is raised and the right depressed, 
and, of course, vice versa for a turn 
to the left. When speaking here of 
one wing being raised and the other 
depressed, I refer to their positions 
relative to each other, and not to 
their relation with the body. That 
is to say, the wings and body may 
be held rigidly in one plane, the 
inclination of this as a whole being 
changed from the horizontal towards 
the vertical 

I have seen birds when thus 
suddenly altering their course actually 
exceed the vertical position, turning 
the plane of their surface through an 





IN MID AIR angle of about 115deg., and thus 

making an angle of about 65deg 

carried as a necessary accessory—-and that he does not pet with the horizon, their backs then being on the under side. 
onally feel the disquieting gust until he has seen its effect Were an artist so to depict a bird, he would be ridiculed, 
upon the machine, whereas a bird immediately and directly feels and there is cause for wonder if these naturally adapted 


its force and nature, and as quickly 
ind instinctively compensates for and 
utilises it So beautifully are these 
adjustments made that when watch 
ing a bird of soaring flight-—a gull or 
buzzard, for example—one is rathet 
apt by the consummate ease and 
vrace of the periormances to be led 
into thinking that, once the secrets 
ire mastered, flight not only becomes 
natural but a necessity and as 
such birds sweep round and round 
with motionless wings, apparently at 
rest in the air, one is almost induced 
fancifully to wonder if by some 
unknown influence the power of 
vravity has been annulled. But were 
it necessary, tl we but watch long 
and closely enough, a sudden talter 

in aerial slip, in fact-——and the 
subsequent strenuous flapping neces 
sary te revain the soaring motion 
plainly show that this great law 
tolerates no exception In fact 
though the methods of support 
are widely different, the state of a 


soaring bird is analogous with that ‘RUNNING IN SPACE.” 


of a man on the tight-rope—each 





every now and then has to put in a vigorous stroke of creatures find it necessary on occasions to assume such 
wing, or parachute, in order to maintain his balance and extremes of position, how an aeroplane would manage under 
position. When a bird is suddenly changing the direction like conditions 2? It may justly be argued that these latter 


are of comparatively such vast pro 
portions that they will not be so 
easily affected by irregularities in the 
air currents, and, further, that their 
propellers and other devices will 
materially steady them. I think, too, 
that a factor very strongly in their 
favour is that, except for the times 
of starting and alighting, they will 
probably travel at higher altitudes 
than do birds in their ordinary daily 
iife. There, of course, fewer irregu- 
larities will be encountered, and 
the general currents found greater in 
extent, though more rapid. That 
here is the ideal place for flight, when 
food and other considerations of the 
ground are set aside, is indicated by 
the great altitudes assumed by 
migrating birds, whose one object 
then is flight 

As mentioned in Part IL. a 
bird’s wings not only have to 
support it, 7.¢., to overcome or 
counteract the force of gravity, but 


DEPRESSING THE TAIL TO LESSEN’ SPEED. also to drive it forward, whereas the 
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“SUDDENLY AND HARMONIOUSLY WHEELING.” 


Wings or planes of an aeroplane really give only support, 
the propellers being the motive force. (This, of course, 
does not refer to gliding when altitude is being changed.) 
rhe oft-repeated query, ‘But how does a bird keep itself 
up in the air by simply flapping its wings up and 
down?” is best answered by a denial of the assertion 
that it does. This will be quite accurate enough, possible 
phases in the flights of skylarks, etc., not being in the querist’s 
mind. The point is, birds do not simply flap their wings up 
and down ; they move them forwards and backwards at the same 
time. The descending beat is directed forwards as well as 
downwards. The old idea that the wings flap up and down 
and by some means the body travels steadily along a horizontal 
course must be dispensed with. It is rather difficult to realise, 
but none the less true, that at each full wing beat the body is 
raised as well as propelled. 

Perhaps this will be more easily grasped on reference to 
the first illustration, which, by good fortune, embodies in 
adjacent gannets the two extremes of the positions these birds 
ordinarily assume in flight. It should be noted that birds of 
less ample pinion generally raise and depress their wings through 
a greater angle, as do even such birds as gannets on emergency. 
In the top left-hand bird the wings are raised, the body seeming 


to be dependent from them, while in the lower bird the wing 
are far depressed and the body appears pushed up and supported 
by them ; and this is precisely its position. The wings in their 
rapid descent found resistance in the air, and as soon as this 
resistance exceeded the force of gravity acting on the bird 
the body was elevated at the same time that it was driven forward, 
only to sink again on the wings being raised. Thus the path 
of a flying bird 1s a succession of up and down ; but the movements 
of the wings, being so much greater in extent, cloak those of the 
body, and so gracefully and smoothly are the actions carried 
out that we do not realise the undulating nature of a bird's 
course 

rhe altitude of the right-hand top bird in the same illustra 
tion is interesting as showing the bird steering with one foot. 
rhe very extensive use some birds make of their feet during 
flight does not seem to be fully realised. Not only are they 
freely used for steering, when their application is especially 
interesting and pretty, since we can then readily appreciate 
its purpose, but are often employed as brakes to lessen the 
speed, much as a drag is used to take “ way ” off an incoming 
vessel. lo birds which frequent the surface of the ocean for 
a livelihood, feet have yet another use during flight. As they 
swoop downwards to snatch some surface-swimming fish ot 
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ting garbage the legs are dropped, and the moment the bill none too elastic rules, even for Nature’s naturally-equipped 
is seized its prey, if t before, the feet are plied vigorously performers BENTLEY BEETHAM 
to run along the surtace is buffers to prevent the bod; 
striking the water to increase the velocity requisite ; . . —— 
to rise ) Int { raph although the feet have ceased THE LABOURER S ° 
to toucl the bird is still running in space, and the : , . .e C 
f] er from its legs and bill still can be seen fallin CHRIST MAS. 
\nother adaptation often practised to lessen speed is that of OR some time past the Board of Trade has been engaged 

lepressing the tail, and so offering a resistance to the air rushin; 4 upon an investigation which it calls the Earning and 
long the under surface of the body, as in the fourth pictur Hours Enquiry. Already a report has been made 
his use ot the tai! ws verv similar in its action to the on the earnings of workpeople in the textile, clothing and 
braking by means ot feet 


just described, and steering 

also aided by thi same 
member it being visibly 
turned from side to side 
and raised or depressed 
vhen flight is being executed 
unid = tumultuous urrents. 
This question of air currents 
is of paramount importance 
in flight Birds through the 
long ages have been absorb 
ing into their natures, so to 
speak, an understanding and 
appreciation of these irregu 


larities, and now they in 
tinctively utilise them at 
every opportunity Owing 


to their invisibility it 1s 
probable that as yet we have 
little idea of how extensive 
and acute these air move 


ments are, but if we watch 


mall companies of — gulls 
flying in the same direction 
we will often see them pass 
through such local disturb 
inces, their sudden and hart 





monious wheeling — plainly 

incheati their existence 

It is often very noticeabl 

how in precisely the same = — . 

manner all the birds will 

compensate for the current W. Retd FROZEN OUT Copyright. 

Thi ugvested in the 

fifth photograph, where the four central birds are passing wood-working trades, and now it is the turn of the agricul- 

through a disturbance, and it will be noticed how each turist. The Board of Trade has previously devoted a con- 

is trimming for it in much the same way, even to the siderable amount of attention to the subject, owing, perhaps, 

awkward bend in the neck. This is significant from man’s to the influence of the late Mr. Wilson Fox. It will be remem 

point of view, seeming to indicate, a narrow’ margin bered that Mr. Wilson Fox was one of the commissioners 

lor the maintenance of flight and the existence of appointed to report on the agricultural labourer for the 
Commission on Agricultural 
Depression. After that he 


joined the Board of Agricul- 
ture officially, and subse- 
quently was transferred to the 
Board of Trade. There he 
turned his extraordinary 
power of work and applica- 
tion to the task of gleaning 
statistics about those who 
were engaged in doing farm- 
work. He issued two very 
important reports. One 
related to the year 1898, and 
the second to 1902. The one 
that has come out in Ig10 
can be very profitably com- 
pared with its predecessors. 
The facts about wages can 
be given in a sentence. They 
are so given in the following 
quotation from the report : 
“ Comparing 1907 with 1880 
there were increases, on these 
farms, of I0 per cent. in 
England and Wales, 17 per 
cent. in Scotland and 24 per 
cent. in Ireland. Since 1907 
wages have continued to 
rise in England and Wales 
and in Ireland; in Scotland 
also the cash wages have 
increased, but owing to a 


W. Reta THE FOLD IN WINTER Copyright fall in the value of some of 
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the allowances 

in kind, the Stee 
combined index 
numbers, based 
partly on money 
wages and partly 
on payments in 
kind, show a 
decline.” Itisa 
pity that the 
language used 
should not have 
been more ex- 
plicit. What are 
the allowances in 
kind that have 
fallen in value? 
A great number 
of them, we 
would have 
thought, have 
increased in 
value. Rents 
are generally 
higher, human 
food is dearer 
and food for 
cattle and 
beasts is more 
expensive. The statement appears to be rather loose. How- 
ever, our point at the moment is rather to direct attention to 
some of the interesting information that helps us to piece 
together the life of the agricultural labourer in Great Britain. 
It is probably the manual worker in these islands who, out of 
the three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, devotes most 
time to his task. 

In many parts of England and Wales the only recognised 
holiday is Christmas Day, and in othe1s Christmas Day and Good 
Friday. Even on these occasions the farm labourer is not 
altogether free, at any rate if the charge of animals devolves on 
him, since horses and cattle and pigs and ‘poultry must all be 
fed whether it is a holiday or not. Cows also have to be 
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milked: and thus 


t h« hourer’s 
task is end 
ing one he 


practice is pr 
bably growi 
of allowing a 
short holiday in 
addition to 
Christmas Day. 
In Scotland the 
practice is to 
allow from four 
to six days in 
the course of the 
year, and the 
farmer in Eng 
land will gener 
ally let his men 
have an extra 
day when they 
need it and work 
is not pressing. 
On the other 
hand, some of his 
outings that were 
FOOD partly for busi- 
, ness and partly 
for pleasure are 
decreasing. The way of making engagements varies with the dis 
trict. Inthe North of England, where the farm labourer is gener 
ally taken for a year, or at least six months, the practice is to hold 
hiring fairs where men and masters meet ; but that this old custom 
is changing will be evident to anyone who studies the local news- 
papers of the district. A few years ago it was comparatively rare 
to find advertisements for farm servants; but now, before the 
May term, every thriving newspaper has many columns of 
them, showing that the modern style differs altogether from the 
old one. In the West of England the mop, and in the East of 
England the statis, or statute, fair takes the place of the hiring 
fair. But, by whatever name it might be called, this fair 
partook of the nature of a holiday, and when the bargaining 
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' ne those who came to it ended the day in merriment 
tom that used to pre vail in the North ot Envland showed 
ore eloquently than the recitation of facts how prized a holiday 


va Young people used to wait for the hiring day in orde1 
to vet married They had no leisure at any other time, and on 
the occurrence of the fair many couples were in the habit of 


going to the revistrar’s house to have the knot tied. It must be 
remembered that, as well as having few holidays, the agri- 
ltural labourer has long hours. In summer, work usually 
ences about six or seven a.m., and continues, with intervals 
neals, to half-past five or six p.m., the length of the 
orkine day. inclusive of mealtimes, being generally eleven 
or twelve hours. This is the statement in the report, but it 
does not apply all round. Where a man has charge of stock 
e very often has to rise hours before this, say, at half-past 
three or four, and his habit is to go to bed between eight and nine. 
No vreat time is allowed for meals, a common custom being 
half-an-hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner, except in 
Scotland, where in most districts no breakfast interval | 
illowed, but two hours are taken for dinne1 It is pointed out 
by the Board of Trade also that only in a very few instances 
does the agricultural labourer enjoy an additional rest on 
Saturday afternoons Other workmen shoulder their tools 
ind vo home at one o'clock, but the agricultural labourer must 
toil on till dusk puts an end to his work. Thus winter, in some 
respects, ts the best of his time. At any rate, his hours then are 
considerably shortened, since it is not daylight in mid-winte1 
till eiwht o'clock, and at a little after four the gathering shadow 
force him to abandon work [he present year has been a very 
dreadful one for the farm labourers in the South of England 
We were speaking to a farmer the other night about the wet 
weather, and he said that the week before last he paid his men 


6s. each, and this was an advance on the next week's work 
because they had not been able to do anything owing to the 
continuous and suecessive rain Ihe next week, when they 


had to begin by working off the advance made to them, proved 


THE STALKING 


ESPITE the glowing accounts with which false pro 
phets beguiled the optimistic, the heads and weights 
of stags killed during the stalking season of 19610 
have been, on the whole, well below the average. Not 
is the reason far to seek Ihe winter was the most 
«vere within the memory of the “ oldest living inhabitant 
and the cold, wet, dreary spring destroyed what little chance 
was left of the deer being able to recover Many of the old 
beasts that died are, it is true, well out of the way: but the 
severe weather, Comprising a succession of snow-storms, began 
before the older stags had recovered from the effects of the rut, 
ind consequently many animals died which would, undet 
normal conditions, have carried good heads Ihe birth-rate 
has been unusually low, and in a number of forests, notablv those 
which lack good winter shelter, the effects of the past winter ma\ 
be apparent for some time lii most forests stags were extra 
ordinarily late, both in cleaning and in joining the hinds. At 
Gaick one stag was seen clean so early as August 8th, and at 
Coignafearn they were ten days earlier than usual. At Wryvis 
practically all the big stags were clean by August 18th; but this 
is always an early forest. One well-known stalker of great 
experience told me that he had never seen stags so backward 
and his opinion is confirmed by nearly every stalker with whom 
| have been in communication. So late as October roth many 
of the best stags had not joined the hinds ;: some had not even 
begun to roar, though at  Kinveachy, stags began on 
September 17th, “earlier than ever known before—a_ most 
unaccountable circumstance.”’ 

Loch Luichart, Loch Rosque. Ardverikie, Fasnakyle, Dun 
maglass, Strathconon, Fannich (where weights were better than 
last year) and one or two more do not appear to have suffered 
to nearly so great an extent as many of their neighbours. On the 
other hand, Meoble and Morar, Benula, Affaric, Cannich and 
some of the forests further west, Knoydart, Barrisdale, Brae 
more, Glencarron, Cluanie, Conaglen and Invergarry all suffered 
severely. At Kintail a good many old hinds succumbed and a 
few small stags ; but the mortality was not alarming. It is some- 
what worthy of note that, in a year when in most forests weights 
were well below the average, a number of stags were killed in 
different parts of Scotland which, individually, were enormously 
heavy In the majority of cases I fancy these would be found 
to be wood beasts which knew a thing or two and a short cut to 
the nearest croft. Mr. Pilkington of Sandside killed a royal of 
25st. glb. clean ; but this was a Warnham stag which was turned 
out on the hill in 1908 as a four-year old and had been running 
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to be almost the same as its predecessor, and the unfortunate 
labourers did not succeed in clearing off their arrears, far less 
in being able to earn anything for that week In the county 
where this happened we notice that the average weekly earnings 
are given as 18s. 3d. The word average is misleading. Unfor 
tunately, the agricultural labourer is not able to average his 
expenditure. On the contrary, like numbers of other classes 
he spends freely when his pockets are full, and less freely in 
hard times. Suppose he is earning 20s. at one season of the 
year, it helps him very little when times are bad and owing to 
weather conditions he is not able to make more than a very 
few shillings per week. It would be interesting to obtain from 
the writer who is responsible for this report more details im 
regard to the manner in which the facts were procured. Ws 
are told that the information was supplied by farmers. The 
words of the report are as follows : The information on which 
this Report and the statistical Tables which follow are based 
was obtained by methods similar to those adopted in the two 
previous Enquiries into the earnings of agricultural labourer 

Schedules, asking for particulars of the cash rates of pay, total 
cash earnings and allowances in kind of the labourers employed 
were issued to all employers who assisted the Department 
with information in connection with the Enquiry of 1go2. In 
addition, schedules were sent to a large number of farmers 
throughout the United Kingdom whose names and addresses 
were specially furnished for the purpose by the Secretaries of 
\vricultural Societies and Chambers of Agriculture and, m 
Wales and Ireland, by the Clerks to Rural District Councils. 
Specimens of the schedules issued are printed on pages 40-50 
In all, about 45,400 schedules were issued, and nearly 15,800 
returns suitable for use were received, as compared with about 
$600 such returns in the 1902 Enquiry. Supplementary 
information was also furnished by some of the Rural District 
Councils in England, Wales and Ireland, and by local corre 
spondents with practical knowledge of the conditions of employ 
ment in their districts.” 


1910. 


wild ever since fhe Hon. Bernard Maxwell shot one of the 
Farley Wood stags weighing 22st. olb. clean, also a royal, and 
an T¥-pointer weighing 24st. Clb. was killed at Jara. 

\t Dunmaglass some ver heavy beasts were killed, the first 
six scaling as follows 


font Weight. 
t. ib 
i 20 5 
12 2 0 
9 19 8 
i is 12 
mw Is 11 
10 is 7 


Several other stags of 18st. were killed, but these are the heaviest 
half-dozen, and a fine lot for any forest 

Following is a list of the first 500 stags’ heads received by 
Messrs. Macleay and Son for preservation I have included a similat 
list of last vear for purposes of comparison ren-pointers, as is 
invariable, predominate, and there are nine more royals 


Points 6 7 8 9 0 1 2 ; i4 15 
1909 — Stays 5 % 91 70 106 9 7 7 ‘ 
0 tug 2 22 77 71 115 7 SS S 4 


Two switches, five hummels, three malforms, four under six points 
The Scotsman gives 6,580 as the number of stags killed in the northern 
and central forests this year as against 6,300 in 1g0g. Of thes« 
149 carried heads of 12 points and over ; in 1909 the figure was 163, 
and in 1908 142. 
At Strathconon, to come to details, stalking finished on Octo- 
ber 8th, with the record total of 150 stags, having an average weight 


of 15st rhe heaviest was 2ost. rolb., and eight royals were killed, 
the same as last year. The average of heads was good, but nothing 
exceptional. Very few beasts died in the winter, as they have 
splendid shelter and practically unlimited range At Cluanie, 
66 stags averaged 15st. 5}lb. quite clean, stalking finishing on 
October 7th. The two best heads were a 13-pointer and a wide 10, 


with a span of 31in. Mr. Straker tells me the weights were excep- 
tionally good, the heaviest beast weighing rost. 4lb. without heart 
and liver 

At Kintail, where stalking ended on October 2nd, stags averaged 
16st. 5lb. Eight stags weighed over 18st., the heaviest being 18st. 1 21b. 
Mr. Sydney Loder says : ‘* The condition of the stags here was quite 
above the average year, and not any worse than the last two good 
Heads were below the average. On September 12th, 
Mr. Loder killed five stags in one stalk, including a royal and a wide 
10-pointer ; they were all in first-rate condition, and weighed as 
follows : 18st. 8lb., 17st. 7lb., 17st. 2lb., 16st. rolb. and 16st. 5lb 
He also obtained a very massive, though ugly, head lacking a 
brow point, but having the remarkable beam measurement 
ol 6}in. 

Knoydart suffered severely In no forest in Scotland is the 
general average of heads better ; but this year there were no really 
good ones and weights were low 


seasons.”’ 


Sixty stags were killed, averaging 
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14st lb. clean, which is about half a stone down Heads were 
rood, but the eason being. on the whole, so bad, Mr. Bowlby 


ired all the promising young stags, and contented himself for the 


most part with bad heads, switches, et \ number of stags died 
in the winter, which is not to be wondered at, as the past winter is 
the worst known at Knoydart for fifty year 

At Loch Rosque 8o stags were killed, averaging 14st. 13lb 
Che heaviest be weighed 18st. 12lb Several hummels were seen 
on the ground, but none was killed 

\t Invergarry 51 stags averaged 14st. clean Ihe best was a 
;-pointer (which ought to have been a switch !) killed by Mr. Sydney 
Dennis, weighing 2ost. clean The stag moved off just as Mr 
Dennis was going to fire; the rifle jammed, but he managed to 


get in another cartridge, and killed him just as he was moving over 
the hill, after having stalked him all day 

At Benula, 55 stags averaged 15st. 5lb., the heaviest scaling 18st 

At Wyvis, stalking ceased on the 12th, over 60 stags being killed 
Heads were quite up to the average, but weights, particularly of big 
tags, were much below it, for which the cold, wet August is re spon- 
ible The measurements of a 1o-pointer, the best stag shot, will 
be found at the end of this artick Six years ago he was a royal, 
but with poor brow A very light-coloured stag, he carried ar 


exactly similar type of head to a royal killed in 1895, whose measure 
ments are slightly inferior [his latter was probably his father 

At Loch Luichart, 34 stavs averaged 14st. 7lb., the heavir 
being 18st. 1rolb The best head was a royal of 16st 

At Braemore, 75 stags were killed, a royal of 18st alb 
being the best 

At Fasnakvk : 
was rgst. tlb., and the best head, which | have not seen, but for 
whose measurements | am indebted to Mr. Spicer of Leamington 


stags averaged ry4st. tilb The best weight 


carried 13 points and is a fine specimen of a wild Scotch stag 

\t Dundreggan, 39 stags were killed, the heaviest scaling 18st 
The best head was a 1o-pointes 

At Levishie, 40 stags were shot, the two best weighing just over 
18st. apiece Sir Archibald Williamson obtained a royal, said to 
be the best ever got here, and a wide trong 10-pointer 

At Barrisdale, Mr. Parrott tells me that, on the whole, th 
eason was a bad one for heads, though he was fortunate enough 
to secure some very fine trophies There is no doubt that if more 
lessees of Highland forests were in a position to expend the care on 
their deer that he does, many more fine heads would be obtained. 
Twenty-two stags were killed, the measurements of the three best 
being given below he 1r1-pointer had been seen for the last eight 
years, and knew very well how to take care of himself Had he not 
met with an accident years ago, breaking his left leg above the fet 
lock, his left horn would probably have equalled his right With 
the exception of four good stags, Mr. Parrott killed only really 
bad ones and lett the promising young stock to attain maturity. 

At Ardverikie, 92 stags averaged 13st. 134lb. Mr. C. C. Tower 
killed the heaviest beast, a royal weighing 2ost. olb 

At Balmacaan, 43 stags were killed, averaging 14st Fourteen 
were killed on September 14th at a drive on the north side of th 
forest, the best head being an t1-pointer killed by Lord Craven 

At Rannoch, Mr. Douglas Barry, who has given up his long 
tenancy of Struy, secured 39 stags, averaging 14st. 7lb., the best 
being a 9-pointer 

At Corrour, 100 stags were easily obtained, though | have no 
particulars Ben Alder got 70, the heaviest weighing rost. 4lb 

At Corriemony, 43 stags averaged 14st., the two best head 
being an 1I1-pointer and a 1o-pointer which wa shot by Miss 
Mac phe rson 

At Guisachan, 62 stags were killed, the best being a good royal 
of 18st., shot by Lord Portsmouth 

At Braulen, 54 were obtained, though the heads did not equa! 
those of former vear 

At Affaric, Lord Durham finished on October 8th No good 
heads were shot, though some big stags were killed, one being over 
-ost. and three over roost 

At Ben More, Ross-shire, stalking finished on October 14th 
Seventy-six stags were killed. They were late in joining the hinds 
and weights were bad 

At Conaglen, something over too stags were shot, averaging 
14st. r2lb., though none carried extra good heads The best was a 


LITER 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

VER my mind the learned work of the Dean of 
Gloucester, The Early Christians in Rome (Methuen), 
has exercised a singular fascination. Dr. Spence 
Jones, from the sources laid open by modern 
research, has drawn a wonderful and appealing 

picture of the Christian faith in its early dawn. It was a nobler 
faith than the world had yet known, and those drawn to it were 
above all worldly inducement. The crown of martyrdom was 
the highest reward it had to offer, ‘‘ Le candidat au Christianisme 
était par le fait méme, candidat au Martyre,” says the French 
scholar Duchesne. It may be added that every martyrdom was 
an incident in the struggle between Roman paganism and the 
New Faith [he Roman authorities disliked excessively to see 
a martyr undergo torture and death with unbroken serenity, 
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royal, shot by Lord Morton, with a span of 30in. Stags were very 
late and hardly roared till October 8th. 

At Strathvaich, Mr. Williams killed 95 stags, including four 
royals and a 14-pointer. 

At Fannich, Mr. Watney got 52, the best being a royal. 

At Letterewe, Lord Ronaldshay killed a good 11-pointer and 
also a fine royal. 

Sutherlandshire appears to have surpassed itself this season, 
Mr. Baxendale’s head being the best I saw. 

\t Kinlochmore, Mr. Frank Bibby killed a hybrid wapiti and 
red deer, carrying a fine massive head, inclining much more to the 
red deer type than is usual in such cases. A curious head was killed 
last year at Inverbroom by Mr. Alan Fowler. The stag, which had 
evidently been injured, had gone for six years without shedding his 
velvet, and was shot in this condition. The horn was heavy, rather 
‘mossy ’’ in appearance, was 6}in. in the beam and stopped short 
a few inches above the tray points. The tines were stumpy and 
blunt ; the bays were lacking. 

A malformed head, having the appearance of four horns, was 
shot at Strathconon, and to complete the tale of abnormalities, an 
unfortunate animal, which was the unhappy possessor of two fect 
on each fore leg, was found dead on the march at Loch Rosque. 

Captain Alan Cameron of Lochiel killed a fine roebuck at 
\ldourie early in the season, measuring rollin. in length, 3}in. 
beam and 6}in. from tip to top. Speaking only from memory, 
which is apt to be verv deceptive in such matters, I do not think it 
is quite such a good all-round head as one killed at Ballindalloch 
three years ago. An extremely fine roe was killed by Mr. Hamilton 
leigh in Glenmoriston last year, which T have not seen, but the 
\ldourie head is certainly one of the best killed in Scotland of late 
vea’rs 

Ihe measurements following are my own, taken with a steel 
tape, except those of Mr. Walter Parrott’s heads, which no one 
was allowed to measure. For these I am indebted to Mr. William 
Macleay. To this gentleman, Mr. Spicer and to the various 
owners and lessees who have so kindly given me information 
and permission to have their heads photographed, I take this 
opportunity of tendering my best thanks. 


Localtt -£ = s Owne? Remar 
< a = % 
In. In, In 
( 5* Barrisdale 4. .5h 28e.. Mr. W. Parrott A splendid head with thick rough 
horn, widely-spreading brows and 
all the points well defined. The 
best all-round head | have seen 
this season. 
6+6 Benklibreck 36 54 25 Mr. J. W. Baxendale \ massive head, though somewhat 


uneven, the left horn being the 
better of the two. 

646 Kintail 364. .43 234 .Mr. Sydney Loder \ rather narrow head coming in 
very much at the tops, with fairly 
thick horn. 


++5* Gaick 359. .4]..26 ..Mr. Guy Hargreaves A head which began badly and 
finished magnificently. Good rough 
horn carrying the weight well up, 
with splendid tops. Back top 
14jin. 

646 Craiganour,.354. 44. 24)..Mr. H. Samue'son \ nice head with good lower points, 
but thin all over. In a good season 
this head might have been first-rate 

$+5° Barrisdale $5..54 294..Mer. W. Parrott A heavy, massive head, the weight 
ot horn being maintained through- 
out, 

444° Ledgowan 5. .4)..29. Mr. L. A. Ballance Thick, rough horn and good tops, 


though not quite symmetrical. | 
believe this ts the best head shot 
at Ledgowan for some years. 
++6* Letterewe . 344 5 29) . Marquess of Zetland..A_ nice rough head with massive 
lower points and a lot of stuff in it 
A nice wild head with big forks, good 
span, but short brows. 


4+4 Darrisdale ne 4} 0 Mr. W. Parrott 


647* Fasnakyle 3y..4§ 24 .. Mr. S. Clarke I have not seen this head 

5+5 Wyvis $23. .4)..32 ..Me. R. Shoolbred \ pretty symmetrical head with 
long widely - spreading brows, 
good trays and big span. 

54-5 Invercauld 324..5 . 274 Lord Hyde A rough head with thick horn. 

454+5* Knoydart $24.4) 25] Rev. H. T. Bowlby..An even head with “ facing” tops, 


good brows widely spread, rough 
horn, and all the points well 
defined. 

3 Invergarry $24. .43..294 Mr. Sydney Dennis A very massive head rather spoilt in 
appearance by a short bay on the 
right horn. Very rough and thic 
right up the length of horn. 

Istanp Heaps 
647% Isle of Rum 344 44. .27..Sir George Bullough .. Good brows, the weight carried well 
up, and wild twisted tops. 
* Photographs appear of these heads, 


FRANK WALLACE. 
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and they did their utmost, and often enough with success, to 
secure a recantation. The average magistrate was devoted to 
tome, but had ceased to have a living belief in any religion. He 
would set himself with the cleverness of a wily advocate to make 
the path of the recreant as easy as possible. If he were in a good 
position he would point out how much he had to lose. If he were 
the centre of a family he would demonstrate to him that for the 
sake of his wife and children it was his duty to avoid martyrdom. 
Then the test proposed was often very light—a testimony to 
the divinity of the reigning emperor, which was open to inter- 
pretation as nothing more than exaggerated loyalty ; an appeal 
to Jupiter or the one_universal god nearly acknowledged alike 
by pagan and Christian. Any of these tests was deemed 
sufficient, because the end that was hoped to be gained was that 
the courage of the accused would fail and thus enable paganism 
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to boast a tnumph. No doubt many did give way; but, on 
the other hand, Dr. Spence-Jones proves conclusively that, far 
from the number of martyrs having been exaggerated, it was 
greater than has generally been supposed. In the course of his 
argument he shows what were the motives that upheld the 
Christians of those days. They must have been strong and 
sincerely believed in, because there was a school for martyrdom 
just as there were schools for gladiators. There, by austerities 
and fasts and exercises, body and mind were hardened to undergo 
punishment without flinching. But what fortified the martyrs 
most of all were the promises of the Gospel. They were taught 
to repeat such sentences as these : 

“* Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness sake ; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

“Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; but 
rather fear Him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 

‘Whos ever, therefore, shallconfess Me before men, him will I confess (acknow 
ledge) before My Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny Me 
before men, him will I also deny before My Father which is in heaven.” 

“ He that loveth father and mother more than Me is not worthy of Me. And 
he that loveth son or daughter more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 

“If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cros 
aad follow Me.” 

‘ And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren or sisters, or father o 
mother, or wife or children, or lands for My Name's sake, shall receive an hundred 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 


All this meant that the souls of those who professed the 
Name were fortified by visions of eternal life. A touching and 
interesting proof of the reality of this belief that raised the soul 
to a state of heavenly rapture, which made the body immune 
from pain, is found in the epitaphs in the catacombs. They 
differed in a very important feature from those of the pagans. 
As Dr. Spence- Jones very truly says : 

All the elaborate pagan pictures of the future life popularised in Greek circles 
by the Homeric poems, and in Latin society by the exquisite verses of Vergil 
when brougt face to face with the stern reality of the tomb are simply blotted 
out—are treated as purely fables 
The key to the pagan attitude lies in the word most commonly 
used of the dead, ‘‘ Vale” (farewell), and its more impassioned 
repetition, “ Vale, vale dulcissima—semper in perpetuo vale,” 
(farewell, farewell beloved—-for ever farewell). The pagan 
formula expresses the stern, hopeless creed that death is the end, 
“ fuisti; vale.” The longer epitaphs are only more elaborate 
expressions of this view. Many of them are touched with the 
bitterness as well as the pathos of death. Here are a few 


* Ah, weary traveller, however far you may walk, you must come here at 
last.”” 

“ Live for the present hour, drink and play, for you are sure of nothing, only 
what you eat and drink is really yours.” 

‘** Fortune makes many promises but keeps none of them; live then for the 
present hour, since nothing else is really yours.” 

* T lived as I like, but I don’t know why I died.” 

* Here it is, so it is, nothing else could be.” 


The Dean continues : 


Here an inscription on a young woman's grave mourns her early death: 
“ T lift up my hands against the God who took me away at the age of twenty, 
\ father thus grieves for the loss of his child 
“ The fates judged ill when they robbed me of you.” Father and mother often 


though I had done no harm.” 


write themselves down as most wretched, most unhappy (‘‘ miserimi infeli 
cissimi’’). Sometimes they use these sad and cheerless terms of their dead 
children. Mothers now and again describe themselves as “left to tears and groans,”’ 
or as “ condemned to perpetual darkness and daily sad lamentation.’ Parents 
lament their dead child thus: “‘ Our hope was in our boy ; now all is ashes and 
mourning.” Frequently these mourn for their dead children as follows: “ The 
have died without having deserved it.””, Another parent bewails the child’s death 
in these terms: ‘‘ Neither talent, nor amiability, nor loving winning ways, have 
been of any avail to prolong the child’s days ; in spite of all this, he has becony 
the foul prey of the cruel Pluto.” 


That death was the end of life in the estimation of the Romans 
is the plain inference of these inscriptions ; but in the Christian 
epitaphs there is a note of triumph, as of those who have been 
crowned by victory and ushered into bliss. The early Christian 
epitaphs contain no word of sorrow, no expression of regret. 
A few of them may be given as a contrast to those of the pagan 
Romans : 


‘ To dear Cyriacus—sweetest son—Mayst thou live in the Holy Spirit.” 

‘“* Matronata—who lived a year and 32 days—l’ray for thy parents.” 

“* Bolosa—may God refresh thee—In Christ.” 

““ Sweet Faustina—mayest thou live in God.” 

** Peace to thy soul, Oxycholis.” 

** Agape, thou shalt live for ever.” 

“ Filumena—thy spirit is in peace.” 

“* Baccis, sweet soul in the peace of the Lord, a virgin—Her father to his 
sweetest daughter.” 

“* Victorina is in Peace and in Christ.” 

“* Amerinus to his dearest wife Rufina; may God refresh thy spirit.” 


“His parents made this for their good and sweetest son Felix. . . May 
Christ receive thee in peace.’ 
“* Porcella sleeps here in peace.” 

*‘Severa; mayest thou live in God.” 


4s 


Farewell, my dear one, in peace with the Holy souls; larewell in Christ.’ 
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Here, then, we have the real sustaining power by mea which 
the Christian was able to face tribulation and torture aod coath 
in the days when his religion was young and strong and s, 
There is an epitaph in Westminster which seems to come bet\ 
the Christian and the pagan, and is unapproached in its simp 
pathos, which neither assures us of anything nor denies any 
thing: “Jane Lister, deare childe.’’ Another feature of the 
early Christian community in Rome lay in the wonderful love 
which one member had for another. Many curious and inte 
esting examples of it are given, not the least striking of which 
are those where the well-to-do offer to their poorer brethren the 
hospitality of the tomb. Many of the catacombs originated in 
the gardens attached to the villas of the rich Christians who 
buried the remains of the brethren there because they had no 
other place. Two or three centuries after they had become 
objects of pilgrimage to the pious, as we may see from the 
“ Itineraries,”’ or guide-books, the most famous of which was 
that which William of Malmesbury wrote for the use of the 
Crusaders. Some five of these precious “ Itineraries’ have 
come down to us. That of William of Malmesbury was written 
in 1095; but internal evidence shows that the “ Itinerary 
section had been written several centuries before the write1 
William of Malmesbury lived and copied it into his work 
Others have been found in famous monastic libraries, such as 
those of Einsiedeln and Salzburg, and they are, roughly, dated 
about the middle of the seventh century. Thus the lesson of 
constancy and endurance taught by the martyrs spread widely 
over Europe and ultimately won the victory for their faith. It 
forms now a strange and resting picture to look back upon. The 
Romans were the most enlightened people of their age. Humane 
as humanity was understood in those times; sceptical and 
materialistic at heart, though they kept up the ritual of their 
old worship; wise and worldly to a degree, and recognising 
that the span of life allowed to men was all that had been given 
to them and was all they had to make the most of. On the 
other hand are the spiritual figures whose faces were radiant 
with the inspiration of a new faith that taught them in this 
world to bear one another’s burdens, and that in the world to’ 
come there would be life everlasting. It was a battle between 
the flesh and the spirit ; and the spirit, as is always the case, 
though defeated at the moment, was finally victorious P 
THE CITY OF SPIRES 
In Praise of Oxford. An Anthology in Prose and Verse, by Thomas Seccomb« 
and H. Spencer Scott. (Constable.) 
MESSRS. SECCOMBE AND SCOTT have hit upon the idea of allowing each age 
to utter its separate voice in the description and praise of Oxford, without 
comment or link, save such as is supplied by the linking of Oxford herself and by 
a general heading—which in this volume is “ History and Topography.” Any 
one who can say anything about the University city, either from love of her or 
knowledge of her, is given a place in these pages, and while Rous of the fifteenth 
century speaks of the beginnings of Oxford on the first page, Miss Rhoda 
Broughton describes her suburbs among the last \ wide learning and great 
catholicity of taste were equally necessary to the successful making of such an 
anthology, which consists of more than three hundred pages odd of quotations 
drawn from all sources, many of them practically inaccessible to the general 
reader ; but of the result it is a little difficult to judge. Better done it could not 
well have been; but the question is, is it as successful in its effect as its authors 
were qualified for its compiling ? Che idea, in the words of the preface, is that 
f Oxford through one mind after 


the reader, getting glimpse after glimpse « 
another during the progress of the centuries, shall after several hundred page 

““ be nearer the heart of the mystery ” of the city and her spell than ever before 

Chis will be true of the reader who brings already something to the business, and 
does not sit placidly waiting to be told and thrilled and informed after the fashion 
of most readers. To those who have already felt the spell of Oxford and, therefore 

bring not only an eager desire to know more, but an already conceived idea of 
her with which to connect and inspire these myriad gleanings, this splendid 
anthology will convey the definite and collective impression it seeks to. Oxford 
herself will emerge, incommunicable, exquisite, immutable, from amid the 


host of things and souls in these pages—of historians, saints, soldiers, scholars, 
martyrs, kings, lovers, maids of honour—of causes, battles, landscapes, buildings, 
gardens, colourings, birds and customs ; and the misty figure of the city will grow 
out of the thronging figures that cross her stage, from old Dr. Kettle and his famous 
answer to frivolous Mistress Fansbawe, ‘“‘Gett you gone for a very woman,”’ 


to the poor young undergraduate who went up to be examined by an “ Indepen 

dent Minister,” and was received by a figure with “ half-a-dozen nightcaps upon 
his head and religious horror in his countenance.”” But we fear that to the othet 
kind of reader, and he belongs to a vast majority, the effect of such a stream of di 

connected bits and pieces and changing impressions may be rather like that of 
the “ grand chain ”’ in a square dance, where you rush from one hand to the other, 
turning first to this side and then to that, through a chaos of changing faces that 
leaves you without any very definite impression of anything except a general 
instability and bewilderment 


‘I WAS NEVER ONE THAT HELD WITH BEING AN OLD 
MAID.” 

The Andersons, by S. Macnaughten. (John Murray.) 

MISS MACNAUGHTEN writes with a quiet humour and a mastery of her sub- 
ject that makes everything she writes worth reading ; but her powers have s« Idom 
been more delightfully displayed than in her last book. The worth and the weak- 
nesses of these middle-class Scotch people offer her such a splendid field for het 
humour, and her subject, the search for their mates on the part of her variou 
heroines, is one she understands and appreciates so keenly. The rich Andersons, 
determined to rise in the world, leave the West Highlands fot London, and their 
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n Flora. the ef heroine of the st th ther n a visit But the to be desired. But if we seek in addition the interpreter’s gift it is only to meet with 
West Highlands are not to be sil t rid ¢ \ll the vague and wonderful disappointment. The more striking exception to this is furnished by the frontis- 
notion | i liar r every member of the family end, not piece More a humble curtesy than a low one.” The fault of the others is 
exactly in disast e os | n the West H land lor the splendid negative rather than positive We no doubt get very pretty pictures, and it is 

leetri deset Ml Albans, is rescued the domestic, John Lush indisputable that a school of very able illustrators are satisfied to attain this 
, n: Ma ‘ vn self-abnegation and united by main forces rhe picture is fitted into a scheme of which the print, binding and paper are the 
Alan ¢ ¢; the handsome and pushing Gordon ther parts. We do not think it enough. The artist should be able to render 
vn up | er t e the coward he i ancl the more fully the humour, wit and passion of his author. lo insist on this is, 
| i returns t e North and marries Dr. Patterson however, a little old-fashioned, and, indeed, the edition is so very fine as to mak« 
i ikin p her mind throughout the whole story, though no us hesitate to record any idea of fault-finding 
ignorant of the fact than Patterson himself And) Lushington 
(;uthrie, Patt n and even the heiress herself all hail from the West Highland 
Tl tory o fl t rewd humour but it is full, too f a kindling that ANIMAI ROMANCE 
not ay] t of the real worth and value of these pawky Scotch foll Lives of the For Folk, by M. D. Haviland. Illustrated by E. Caldwell 
Longmans, Green.) 
LAURENCE SILERNI MR. HAVILAND, a young and promising writer, has made an extremely in 
A Sentimental Journey Through France and Germany, by Laurence teresting book, although he has set at defiance Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Burrows, 
Sterne Williar d Norgate who have protested strongly against the method of writing the natural history 
TERNE would have been the greatest master of English prose if he had of an animal as though it were a human biography. Probably Mr. Haviland 
een able to istain tvle throug! i lon volume But he could not has been studying Mr. Seton Phompson We regret, too, that the publishers 
Tristram Shandy cont 1 larger number of passages of perfect prose have adopted the American fashion of putting little pictures on the margin of 
than any other novel in our language md yet vast regions ¥ this hook their pages hese puzzle and annoy the eye without giving as much pleasure 
ire © dull that only the most determined reader can wade through is they would if placed in the text We say nothing against the sketches in 
them No such crit m applies to the book before us, a sumptuous edition themselves, which, indeed, are very clever and pleasant. The weakness of the 
{ A Sentimenta Journey Through France and Germany It is by far biographical method as applied to animals becomes apparent when the death 
the most perfect of the works of Sterne, and here it is worthily presented The of a fox leads to prose poetry of this sort “As his body was borne down the 
hook is excellently bound and printed, opens well, is light to handle and most misty stream, away from the clamour of the hounds into the august silences 
nfortable for readis Of the Hustrations we cannot speak with such unreserved of the night, the waves lapped gently over his head; and under their kisses 
praise, probably because the artist essayed an impossible task. Sterne is the his spirit drifted quietly out to the Grey Fields of Sleep where the souls of the 
most whimsical of aut His conception is out of the way to begin with, and ur Folk go.” It would be unfair while making this criticism not to acknow 
then he delights to add the more delicate lights and shades of character and ledge the keen observation, the fine sympathy and the excellent literary style 
temperament lo show the humour of Yorick the artist must be something of a of the writer. We hope that on some future occasion he will give us a straight 
Yorick himself; Mr. Everard Hopkins as a decorative artist cannot be too highly forward book of the open air and not knead and sugar his facts as he has done in 
praised, His choice of subject, draughtsmanship and sense of colour leave nothing the “ Fur Folk.” 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epitep sy Horacr HutTcHINSON. 


fue Best Kinp or Tree Hazarp old authority Phis dispute is a little difficult for the male golfer to understand 
UST at tl time of year the man who looks upon the tree hazards as It is deseribed in a strange language, since he knows but little of union, counties 
the height of all golf ibominations is apt to point his argument by md territories This much, however, he must surely think—that it would be a 
tthe m t leaf upon the ground, and the leaf that scurric thousand pities if there should be a real split. Is not this a case for that much 
nimbly over the course and comes between him and his ball at the discussed, remedy a conference ? There ought to be ample scope for a com- 
moment he is going to strike It is to be admitted freely that all this promise It is much to be hoped that the Union will not be too despotic or the 
very abominable ; but, at th ume time, it has to be said on the other \lliance too revolutionary Iwo governing bodies make an appalling prospect 
de that it is not the leat of every tree that behaves in this impertinent . 
fashion There are ich trees in the world as Scotch fir 1 good many inland Mr. R. E. WALKER 
cotnnn tine niin tees eubtinn elle coun Gece Geebn al Ge Gentes Oe Nor Mr. Waiker is this year the secretary of the Cambridge University Golf 


the Scotch fir the only evergreen kind that does not ve the golfer by the ub. He has played a good deal of golf on a variety of courses, notabiy North 


I] | ! tur 1} botanist it y fall heavily n thi rzument Berwick, where he at member of the rantallon Club The best part of his 
fallen Ca mn i on n 0) i le o is we en s 
t j t! ‘ 1 fir l hed it lea\ ri 7 in pit f it Ver game 1 probably his iron play wherein he has the merit of hitting the ball 
iyving ruty vat fr doe re aves, « reedles, it vite « ove ; 
| but then, tl lifference between lea mdn ike though it nly crisply and firmly, a comparative ly rare virtue among amateurs He isa steady 
erdancy + ut T we « ‘ T retwer eave COC . youl is 0 


‘ long 7 ol s di f inspir: a remark , . 
levree to the botanist, 1s one ot kind to the e@ ylfer, because the leaf i in rather than a rong driver, nd hi days « r in pi ition a remarkable putter. 
(on the green there is no man alive who so entirely dispenses with preliminaries 


w hits the ball quite so quickly 


t carried 


ibominable nuisance, while the fir needle gives no trouble at all Iti 


by the wind, because it presents no sail for the wind to catch It falls peacefully 


mder its parent tree nad there it les, innocuous rhere is a very practical sic 
to all these consideration md that is, that if trees, by way of side hazard, or PRIVATE COL RSES. 
even of hazard in the course, are planted, or are left, it is well in the first case to GOLFER is apt to receive an invitation to play upon 


) ‘ the second t yare, trees of this family, which are needle-foliaged, . ; ‘ ‘ 
eortedprinteghen ; pares wllowegge lee sthag a private course with rather mixed feelings, that is 


rather than broad-leaved The best example, perhaps, of any tree hazard i : ; 
it the fifteenth hole at New Zealand, where you have to drive over or round the to say, ul he IS previously unacquainted with its 
corner of the high Scotch fir wood. It makes the perfection of a “ dog-leg’ merits or demerits. A private course is, indeed, one 
hole, in spite of those who say that a tree is never a“ golfing” hazard, and that of the most elastic expressions in the world. It may 
the best kind of tree hazard is none imply either one of the most delightful day’s golf imaginable or 
Humps aNd Hottows at Mip-Surres an unutterably dreary ploughing through long wet grass, which 
Falking of hazards, there ts a new and interesting variety at present in shall tax a guest’s politeness almost beyond endurance. There is 
proce of construction in the Old Deer Park That course is, in the ordinary way, : 


one of these courses that has attained to great fame, namely, 
Archerfield, which is one of the many links that cluster round 


extremely flat: but now there are armies of men at work, with Taylor and Pete 


Lees in command, erecting the most magnificent grassy hills. Already the first two 
holes have been made mountainous, and the whole course is gradually to be North Berwick and Gullane. This is by common consent one of 
ubjected to the same proces hese hills are very skilfully made, full of natural the most entertaining places to play golf in the world. Wonderful 
little turns and twists and hollows, and they should make the golf more attractiv. scores can be done there, but only by the man who can play all 
8 Hate ERNSNEEENG. A OY She NS A ey Guar NOUS ens ot Oe manner of shots right up to the hole with unerring accuracy, 
more experienced workm-n instructing a new hand as to the method of con ° y ae ar ’ : - a - 
truction You puts an "ump ‘er ve said, “and an ‘oller there, and then while the BTeens, uf very fascinating, are also very Keen and 
nother ‘ump and then another ‘oller.”” Volumes could not better describe this difficult. Archerfield, however, is by no means typical of its 
new move in architecture kind, if only for this reason, that it has the real sandy seaside 
\ Cask ror A Lapies’ Conrerenct turf. The typical private course is in a park wherein the soil 
Phere appears to be some danger of a shcism among those who rule ovet is of an inland, often of too obviously inland, character. Some 
ladies’ golf, a thing very much to be regretted There has been for some time, of these park courses are very good and very amusing. There 
is we gather, a smouldering discontent, which has now openly broken out, over is Stowell Park in Gloucestershire, to which Lady Margaret. 
the question of county and territorial golf, more especially the former. It will . . ; , . : 
be remembered that Miss Phillips, who was the hon. secretary of the count) Hamilton-Russell, the first lady champion, and Lord Eldon’s 
ompetition and also the founder of a certain territorial tournament, defended three distinguished golfing sons, Mr. Osmund, Mr. Denys and 
the practice of paying the expenses of those who took part. Miss Pearson, the Mr. Michael Scott, owe, no doubt, a debt of gratitude. Another 
ecretary of the Ladies’ Golf Union, objected to the payment of expenses, and is Lord Dunraven’s course at Adare Manor in County Limerick. 
ifter a somewhat acrimonious debate Miss Phillips resigned. This expenses Chis is one of the prettiest of imaginable spots, where the golfet 
RO CUE er NEES SO Pee See es - Snale 8 Seen can not only gaze upon the stately ruins of a castle and an abbey, 


the county players have no voice inthe managing their own county matches and 


but can actually become bunkered in the abbey should he pull 


meerns, which are managed for them, sometimes in a way they do not like, 


by the club delegates of the L.G.1 rhe ladies of Devon, who are foremost in his iron shot to the third hole. 

the fray, say that they have but few prize competitions, a fact redounding It is not, alas ! every golfer that possesses a park ; but there 
infinitely to their credit, and that to them county golf is ‘he interesting and are doubtless a good many who have at their disposal undeveloped 
mportant thing. Consequently there is a proposal to form a new body, to b land in the shape of fields which they might develop into a short 


called the National County Golf Alliance, solely for the management of county , . 
' er ae ms 7 poobtsrty ser wr golf course, very much to their own amusement and to that of 


ind territorial golf rhe new body would be quite separate from the L.G.U., = a > 
their friends. We propose, then, to make some remarks as 


ind would constitute, practically at all events, a definite breaking away from the 
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to the characteristics of such courses and to give a few rough 
statistics as to the expense of their upkeep. These have been 
very kindly given to us by the fortunate owners of existing 
courses. 

It may be laid down as a very general rule that a private 
course consists of nine rather than eighteen holes. Considera- 
tions of space have a say in the matter, and, moreover, nine 
holes are usually quite sufficient for this kind of golf ; indeed, 
a still smaller number are very well worth the making. Golf 
in the seclusion of a player’s own domain is not, and we think 
ought not to be, of too serious and exacting a nature. If 
we want the very sternest test of our golf, there are many places 
where we can get it. If we are playing golf at home, we want, 
above all things, to be amused. It is the game for a good lunch 
and a friendly, even a mixed, foursome. This is not to say that 
certain things ought not to be up to a fairly high standard, because 
it is emphatically not amusing to putt on bad greens or to 
struggle from one bad le into another. The architect, how- 
ever, may well allow himself a certain latitude which would not 
be his were he laying out a prospective championship course. 
lf, for instance, there is a high, impenetrable belt of trees, 
let us by all means drive over it and not prate too much about 
blind or fluky holes. Again, we need not be too severe in our 
judgments about good or bad length holes. The ‘“ drive and 
pitch ’’ hole is most certainly permissible, and the pitches should 
be made difficult, almost to the verge of trickiness. Too much 
of this sort of thing saps our manhood just a little; we grow 
like lotus-eaters, and vow that we will return no more to the 
links that demand hard work with the brassie. But, after 
all, a private course is intended as a rule to while away a pleasant 
week-end rather than to breed champions, and so by all means 
let us have plenty of entertaining pitches. To that end it is 
well that the greens should be decidedly small, and this will 
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also have the good effect of reducing the expense and iking 
it easier for a small staff to keep them in good order 

The question of bunkers may possibly depend upon ay: 
considerations. It would be idle to deny that a park is 
made the more beautiful by the erection of blatant rampart 
or even by the digging of the comparatively unobtrusive pot 
bunker. It is a point that the owner must decide according 
to the amount of his enthusiasm. A park has, as a rule, plenty 
of tree hazards which can be effectively used; but when a 
course is made merely in meadows, some measure of artificial 
bunkering would seem desirable. On one course we know 
little spinneys of fir trees have been planted to act as hazards, 
and they certainly look prettier than sand bunkers 

A course is often the gradual growth of years, and the 
expenses of making in the beginning must vary so much that 
it is hardly possible to give any serviceable figures. We shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to the cost of upkeep, and this, 
too, must vary enormously, according to the nature of the soil. 
Archerfield, for example, though it is an eighteen-hole course, 
probably entails very little expense, since the green-keeping 
is done gratuitously by the rabbits. Roughly speaking, 
it may be said that the heavier the soil the heavier the 


expense. 
One gentleman, who wishes to remain anonymous, has 
been good enough to give us his budget for 1909-10. His 


course, it may be said, is a nine-hole one in a park, and the ground 
is of undulating character, a fact which may entail a little mor 
work. It is a good course, and kept in excellent order. Here 
is the account : 


/ " al 
Wages for 1909-10 aa _ a .. 165 10 Oo 
Caddies .. ‘i i es 14 14 2 
Keep of horse 2 © 
Appliances wi ss : ea “ io 18 4 
Sundry expenses bea in - ee cae: 2 

The wages list is as follows : 

One professional .. a sn _ 355. a week 
(ne man eo es os os es 15s 
One man on os _ o6 _ 128 
An occasional boy eo e° - Os 


It may be pointed out in regard to the small amount of appli 
ances that the initial expenses of mowing-machines, rollers, 
etc., have to be considered. As regards the wages list, a pro 
fessional at a private course is not as a rule nearly so busy a man 
as one at an ordinary club. The demands on his time fo 
teaching and playing are not nearly so great, and he would be 
able to do a great deal of greenkeeper’s and groundman’s 
work. 

Next week we hope to give some short account of two more 
courses with their budgets. One of them ts peculiarly inter 
esting in that the owner, having but fourteen acres at his dis- 
posal, has yet ingeniously contrived to have fifteen distinct 
and separate holes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OWNERS OF EWHURSI 
(To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I should like to point out that the note on the Plowden family’s length 


of residence as owners of Ewhurst is incorrectly given as under a century Phe 
records in the College of Heralds show. it was more than a century, not le 
4s a matter of fact, while owning the estate for four generations, if not five, 


eix generations resided there.—-W. PLOWDEN 


4 SNIPE WITH A_ RING, 

fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—A few days ago, when shooting, I killed a snipe having on its leg a narrow 
silver ring marked “ H 1g905.”" If this comes under the notice of anyone who 
marked a snipe in that manner I shall be glad to have particulars from him 
Last year I killed a snipe in September with a similar ring on its leg, but do not 


remember what was on the ring J. E. JoOUNSON-FERGUSON 


SPARROWS AND SWALLOWS’ NESIS 


fo tHE Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I do not think your correspondent E. F.C. K.” has much to fear from 
the sparrows. I have several martins’ nests under my eaves of which sparrows 
take possession after the swallows go, and on their return it is most amusing to 
see the fight that goes on for possession of their old home If their house is 
much damaged by the winter tenants, they build a new one next door rhis 
has been going on for ten vears, and I still have swallows \. FE. Rieryi 


VEGETABLES AS FOOD, 


fo tuk Epiror of Country Lire.” 
Sir,—1 am in full sympathy with Mr. Eustace Miles in his aim, and have read 
much of his writing ; but I gathered a distinct idea from it that he underrated 
vegetables as food I take a great interest in food reform and in the writings ot 
its professors, and what has struck me most is that they do not know the strengt! 
of their own case, often approaching the subject from one ide onl The high 
value of the vegetable food of Europe is clearly proved, and any attempt t le n 


its repute can do no good In our British gardens alone there is a large amount 








ellent food at its fres t and best sking only for right choice and good 
ker Vast area best land round the cities of Earope are devoted to 
the growt f eta " In the central markets of Paris, 
ilmost any day int ‘ truck by the quantity and variety of excellent 
food which is t Mu f it is not only good, but the best of all foods 
fake our | ' ing ever grown by man is more nutritious and 
I the amazing number of haricots and climbing 
| mu good food these contain ! lHiowever valuable the 
, | foods of America or of England may be, no one can claim 
u fr reen foods which there is so great a 
iriet ind enormou ipply all over Europe and America It may be 
ell for Mr Mile t ttempt t ke en the value of vegetable foods, but 
| ler point of view the fresh green food is by far the most precious 
nm we i that wa Unhappil in our great cities this food is not 
able ire t n mntry garden ut that should not make us lessen 
In | t irkets are supplied with yvounger and fresher things 
suse in France the cook is master, and will not accept any fruit o1 
egetable whuicl not u t the standard of qualit. As regards food reform 
it nly bv the wis« f the vast stores at hand that we can effect much good 
| ild require a large volume to catalogue even the good things we have at 
I l W. Koptnso 
To & Eptror of Country Liri 
si In your issue of December yrd, Mr. W. Robinson, in his article on “ Veg 
table in December write The improved way of cooking vegetables b 
in rina ve mall quantity of water, instead of the old wasteful wa 
Would Mr. Robinson of me subscriber to your valued paper 
nal ive exact methods to which he allude I am sure such recipes would 
received wit ratitude by manv subscribers Eorrn W. Hurn 
This letter wa ibmitted to Mr. Robinson, who has replied as follow 
lo Braise Vegetabk lor celery and celeriac, wash and pare two or three root 
f celeriac, cut int ibes and plunge into boiling water, to which a little salt and 
i small quantit fmilk ha been added Let them boil about three minutes 
iin on clean clot Now put about one ounce of butter into a marmite or 
braising pan and let them cook till soft Remove into the dish they are to b« 
erved in Put about a teaspoonful of flour into braising pan with a small piece 
f butter and mix smoothl \dd half a teacupful of milk or water and make a 
nice brown sauce to pour over. This also applies to celery. For Brussels sprouts 
ind cabbage, well wa ind put into braising pan with about the same quantity 
f butter Keep lid closed and shake frequently to keep from burning. l'eas 
elled and put into a marmite with about an ounce of buttergand left to cook in 
wn steam, when the tull flavour will be retained: but great care must be 
taker that the lo not get lo #."°—Ep 
riil GANNET 4 VARIETY 
lo tHe Eptror or “ Country Luirt 
7 Mr. Campbell sent the following letter to me about ten days ago, and I 
regret havin verl ad the matter I may say I am as sure as Mr. Riley 
Fortune that our bird is a genuine riety, and not one of those which Mr 
Campbell first thought to be one of his painted specimens Che coloration of 
head and nect enough to prove the point Since our visit to the Bass 
Mr. Campbell ha ucceeded in obtaining a photograph of an old gannet feeding 
ul Thi far as | am aware, is the first time the episode has been 
depicted photographicall Jasper ATKID 
Si | have ist been favoured with 1 photograph of the bird in question 
m Mr. Jasper Atkinson, and hasten to state that it is certainly not one of the 
birds I had marked It has but little semblance to the bird reproduced, which 
indeed, might easily have | ed for the marked bird seen in the same vicinity 


Judging from Mr. Atkinson's photograph alone, I have little doubt that I have 
n the same bird and classed it along with other immature birds in their fourth 





THE SHY SQUIRREL. 
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THE QUESTIONABLE GANNET 


year's plumage. However, as both gentlemen are experienced ornithologists 
and equally positive that the bird is a genuine variety, rather than perpetuate 
a possible error I think it advisable to leave the question open till the return of 
the immature birds in April, when I shall hope to be able to report to you further 
on the matter J. M. Camppecrt, Bass Rock Lighthouse.” 


4 WAY Ol DESTROYING RATS 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—In your issue of November 5ti: there is an article descriptive of the great 
loss caused by the rat invasion in some of the shires in England It may be of 
interest to your readers to know that a very simple method is found effectiv 
in destroying the rodents by distributing in the vicinity of their haunts a mixture 
composed of equal parts of comman sugar and Portland cement, which the 


vermin eat greedily Of course, the preparation must 
be dry rhe remedy is not poisonous, but perhaps it 
would not be advisable to place it within the reach of 
other animals or poultry rhe disposition of the dead 


rats is another matter, but cremation or deep burial in 
the ground away from any building would answer 
Joun ALLAN 


WINTER BUTTERFLIES 
lo tue Epiror or “ Country LiFt 

Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that on 
November 12th and 13th, 1906, I saw some specimens of 
the purple Emperor butterfly flying about on the west 
slope of the Ouantoc k Hills; also I pi ked a basket of 
mushrooms on the 12th of that month A slight contrast 
to this season JAMES TURNER. 


THE TAMENESS OF SQUIRRELS. 
To tne Epiror or “ Counrry Lirr.” 

Sir, —Squirrels, as a rule, are supposed to be very shy 
animals ; that, however, is not the case, for if they are 
fed during the winter months they become quite tame 
and remain so, and will pay you daily visits all the year 
round, no matter what the weather is like. We had six 
daily visitors, and after they had eaten all the nuts they 
wanted they would take as many more as vou cared to 
give them and go and bury them in the woods around the 
house ; but, strange to say, they appear to forget where 
they have hidden them, for the writer has marked places 
where they were buried and on visiting them weeks after 
discovered the nuts still there, and has never seen any 
of them unearthing their hidden food No matter how 
hungry they are, they will not eat ground-nuts or what 
are commonly called monkey-nuts or pea-nuts. Walnuts, 
Brazil nuts and Barcelona nuts are all favourites with 
them. The accompanying photograph shows how tame 
they become. The squirrel was enticed down 
from the tree by the rattling of a tin containing nuts 
Some were taken out and shown him, and up he climbed, 
made himself at home and had a feed.—J. A. Jarvis 





















